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THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’s NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


The age of Elizabeth has been called the 
Golden Age of English Literature, and that of 
Queen Anne the Augustan Age. In the ab- 
sence of other special characteristics to dis- 
tinguish the present period in Great Britain, 
we may apply a less euphonious title and 
call it the Age of Dictionaries. We have 
had dictionary periods before, but the im- 
mediate present is prolific beyond all prece- 
dent. The new edition of “The Imperial,” en- 
larged by Annandale, was completed a little 
more than a year ago; the “Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,” now in course of publication, is 
cast in a still larger mould; and Stormonth’s 
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“Library Dictionary,” also in course of pub- 
lication, is another aspirant in the game 
field. And now the Philological Society of 
London, after twenty-seven years of encour- 
agement and discouragement, of progress and 
delay, has given us the First Part of the “ New 
Dictionary on Historical Principles,” a work 
that in its plan and scope distances every other 
dictionary of the language hitherto attempted. 

The scheme for a new dictionary by the 
Philological Society had its origin in a reso- 
lution of the Society passed in 1857, on the 
recommendation of Archbishop Trench, then 
Dean of Westminster. The plan at that 
time contemplated only a supplement to 
Johnson and Richardson, supplying their de- 
ficiencies. Dean Trench, Herbert Coleridge, 
and F. J. Furnivall were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare the work. Trench was 
mostly occupied with other matters, and 
Coleridge and Furnivall found the supplement 
plan a failure. It soon gave place to a plan 
for a new dictionary, with Coleridge as gen- 
eral editor. A large number of volunteers 
were secured, including several Americans, 
who undertook the search for illustrative quo- 
tations. In 1861 Coleridge died, and Furni- 
vall succeeded him as general editor. Des- 
pairing of completing the full dictionary at 
which they had been aiming, he planned an- 
other and much smaller work, to be carried 
on in connection with the larger one, and se- 
cured sub-editors for both. But as time 

assed on, the work gradually slackened. 
me of the workers were unable to continue 
their labors, and some died; and, underlyin 
all, it lacked the pecuniary support which 
was necessary to carry it vigorously forward. 
For a time the enterprise seemed in danger 
of proving abortive. But the materials contin- 
ued to accumulate till more than two millions 
of quotations had been brought together. 

A brighter day at length dawned. The 
Clarendon Press, in the University of Ox- 
ford, came to the relief of the Society, and 
assumed the entire responsibility of printing 
and publishing the work. All honor to giori- 
ous old Oxford, renowned for literary achieve- 
ments and ever-faithful guardian of the purity 
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and progressive development of our dear 
mother-tongue. In 1879, Dr. J. A. H. Mur- 
ray, President of the Philological Society, 
and author of the “ Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland” and of the masterly 
article on the “ English Language” in the “En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” became its editor. 

he mass of literary matter bequeathed to 
him, printed and manuscript, amounted to 
over two tons in weight. It had accumulated 
in the house of Mr. Furnivall in boxes, and 
bales, and sacks, and parcels of various kinds, 
till it left very little room for himself and 
family. The home of Dr. Murray, a quaint, 
white-painted old residence at Mill Hill, was 
now subjected to similar inconvenience, and 
a large portion of the material in his hands 
was in a chaotic state. While Dr. Murray 
was studying how these collections could be 
assorted and arranged so as to be made avail- 
able for future use, his good wife was study- 
ing how they could be got out of the house, 
and where they could find a suitable home. 
At her suggestion, a new building was erected 
in the garden adjoining their house, for the 
special use of the New Dictionary. It is an 
iron structure, furnished with over a thou- 
sand pigeon-holes for the arrangement of the 
quotations, and with other conveniences for 
dictionary work. The materials in hand were 
here distributed in systematic order, and be- 
came a quarry from which a million of stock 
settings for future use in the Dictionary were 
to be worked out. 

But vast as these accumulations were, they 
were found to fall far short of completeness 
for the purpose of the work, and a new ap- 
peal was made for volunteers to collect addi- 
tional quotations. Since that time more than 
a million of new quotations have been fur- 
nished, making in all about three and a half 
millions, selected by about thirteen hundred 
readers from the works of more than five 
thousand authors of all periods. A very con- 
siderable portion of these quotations have 
been selected by American readers, under the 
direction of Prof. F. A. March, LL.D., of La- 
fayette Collége, Easton, Pa. One hundred 
and fifty American readers are now engaged 
in the work, of whom about forty are ladies, 
and about the same number professors or 
teachers of languages. Americans are to fur- 
nish all the quotations from American books 


for the whole work. Neither Prof. March 


nor any of his assistants receive any pecuni- 
ary compensation for their labor. It is worthy 
of special note, that while professors in our 
American colleges and universities have re- 
sponded —_— to the appeal for assistance, 
very little help has been received from the 
colleges and universities of Great Britain, 
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The corrugated iron building in Dr. Mur- 
ray’s garden, which is itself sky-lighted but 
encroaches somewhat upon the small-paned 
windows of his house, has been called b 
various names—the “ Dictionary’ Den,” the 
“‘ Lexicographical Laboratory,” ete. Dr. Mur- 
ray, who is now the great word-master of the 
language, has brought a word from the sacred 
precincts of monastic life, and calls it the 
“‘Scriptorium,” and that it may have a sure 
footing in the language, he dates the preface 
of his work from “The Scriptorium.” But 
Dr. Murray is a wise master builder, and the 
language is safe in his hands. He may call a 
useful word out from obscurity and give it 
fresh light, but he is in no danger of follow- 
ing the example of the early dictionary- 
makers, who coined new words freely in their 
dictionaries, but had no power to secure their 
recognition in the family of English words. 
Even the great Augustus, though a distin- 
guished patron of learning and possessed of 
unlimited power, was compelled to acknowl- 
edge that he could not add a new word to the 
Latin tongue. 

Those who are interested in the progress of 
the Dictionary will be interested in knowing 
something of the editor. Dr. Murray is the 
son of a Scotch schoolmaster. He was for a 
time employed as an assistant teacher, and 
afterwards as a clerk in the Bank of India. 
He is now a master in the Mill Hill Grammar 
School, London, where he still spends a por- 
tion of his time in teaching. His principal 
assistant at the Scriptorium is Mr. Alfred 
Erlebach, a former master of the school, and 
he has in addition one or two male assistants 
and one or two lady assistants. This is the 
working home force of the greatest literary 
undertaking of the century! O, for another 
D’Israeli to write for us “The Marvels of 
English Literature.” The scanty financial 
support of Johnson and Webster, while en- 
gaged in writing their dictionaries, for which 
England and America owe them an undying 
debt of gratitude, has passed into history. 
Can it be possible that the nation which has 
given us a language that commands the ad- 
miration of the world, with all her intelli- 
gence and wealth, will allow the history of 
Johnson and Webster to be repeated in the 

reparation of the New Dictionary of the 

hilological Society? Where are her no- 
blemen and others of boundless wealth, 
who accept dedications of scholarly works 
and consider it an honor to be ranked as pa- 
trons of literature and science? The Oxford 
press desires to bring out the work in ten 
years, and if Dr. Murray could devote all his 
time to it and have all the competent assist- 
ants he needs, it could be accomplished in 
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less time than that; but if his Scriptorium is 
to be an adjunct of the Mill Hill school, and 
he is to be limited to two or three assistant 
home editors, it will require at least twenty 
years to complete the work with the same de- 
gree of thoroughness and care that are every- 
where manifest in Part I. 

The Dictionary gives an account of the 
meaning, origin, and history of all English 
words now in use, or known to have been in 
use at any time during the last seven hun- 
dred years, and illustrates these points by a 
series of quotations arranged in chronological 
order. These quotations, drawn directly from 
the best writers in the language during all 
this period, are the most valuable feature of 
the Dictionary, and present to the world a 
daguerreotype impression of the various 
changes that have taken place in the form 
and meaning of words since the date of their 
first appearance in the language. The value 
of these quotations is greatly enhanced by an 
exact reference in all cases to the author, work, 
and passage, so that the quotation may at 
any time be verified and the context examined. 

Another excellent feature, in which this 
work excels all others, is the great use that 
is made of different kinds and styles of type, 
and a systematic arrangement of paragraphs, 
by which all the principal distinctions are 
made to speak plainly and eloquently to the eye. 
The size of the pages is exactly the same as 
that of the great French dictionary of Littré, 
and about one-sixth larger than that of the 
pages in Webster’s Unabridged. The Part 
already published contains 352 pages, and the 
whole work when completed will fill six quarto 
volumes of about 1,400 pages each. It will con- 
tain nearly twice as many words as either of 
the great English and American dictionaries. 

The definitions have been to a great extent 
framed anew upon a study of the quotations 
collected for the work. These quotations have 
furnished means never before possessed for 
learning the different meanings of words; and 
the new dictionary is entitled to the credit of 
introducing more valuable improvements in 
definitions than any other work that has ap- 
peared since the publication of Webster’s 
American Dictionary, in 1828. It must, how- 
ever, be said, that Dr. Murray, in his laudable 
effort to make the definitions as original as 
possible, has gone to an extreme which has, in 
some cases, led to the substitution of new defi- 
nitions for better ones already in use. The best 
defining dictionary of the language is the 
*‘ Imperial,” but there are lexicographers who 
have written more good definitions than either 
Ogilvie or Annandale. It is the best because 
it is based upon the accumulated excellence 
of all definitions previously written, with many 
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added improvements, including nearly all 
the new definitions of Webster, the peer- 
less definer. Johnson and Webster and 
others have used freely the definitions of 
their predecessors, and if they had not done 
this the quality of definitions instead of im- 
proving would inevitably have deteriorated, 
since the best defining words and phrases 
would have been appropriated by the earlier 
gleaners. Nor is there anything dishonorable 
or discourteous in this practice. With the ex- 
ception of definitions that are claimed to be 
covered by copyright, it is universal. 

The editor has applied the historical prin- 
ciple quite extensively to the definitions that 
he has adopted from previous dictionaries, 
and given both authors and dates. It is in- 
teresting to know the original authors of hap- 
pily framed definitions that have now become 
common property, and especially of those 
which were written one or two hundred years 
ago. Definitions have undergone so many 
changes in passing through the long line of 
English dictionaries that the attempt to ex- 
hibit even a small portion of them historically 
is a task of some difficulty, and it is not to be 
expected that these references will be free from 
errors in the first edition of the New Dictionary. 

I have taken all the seventeenth century 
quotations that I find in the definitions of the 
first forty pages, and subjected them to the 
test of examination, with the dictionaries of . 
that century before me, for the special pur- 
pose of finding and correcting as many errors 
as possible. The fruit of this search is here 
presented as a contribution to the next edi- 
tion of these pages. 

(1.) I find six instances, under the words 
Abgregate, Ablacted, Ablectick, Abliguire, 
Ablocate, Abrodietical, in which the date of 
Cockeram’s dictionary is given as 1612. The 
first edition of Cockeram was published in 1623. 

(2.) Abgregate——‘ To disperse, as it were to lead 
out of the flock.’—Cockeram, 1612. Phillips, 1678. 

In two editions of Cockeram, | find this de- 
finition given, “To lead out of the flock,” and 
not in the extended form as quoted. In Phil- 
lips it is given as quoted. Cockeram’s name 
should not be attached to a definition that is 
included in marks of quotation, unless the 
definition is found in his dictionary as quoted. 

(3.) Under the word Abanderado, a defini- 
tion is quoted from ‘ Minsheu, 1623.’ There 
is no such edition of Minsheu. The first edi- 
tion was published in 1617, and the second 
in 1625-7; and no edition was issued between 
these dates. (See Wheatley, in Philological 
Society’s Transactions, 1865, p. 230.) 

(4.) Ablectick— Anything garnished for sale.’ 
Cockeram, 1612. Cole, 1708. 

This last name is Coles and not Cole; and 
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it should not have been introduced at all, as 
the definition is distinguished by quotation 
marks, and should therefore be literal. I have 
turned to three editions of Coles, and in all of 
them this word is defined, “ adorned for sale.” 

(5.) Abrodietical.— A delicate person.’ Cock- 
eram, 1612. ‘ Feeding daintily, delicate, luxurious.’ 
Minsheu, 1627. 

This last definition is a wide departure from 
Minsheu’s, and yet enclosed in marks of quo- 
tation. In Minsheu, 1627, it reads, “an Ab- 
rodieticall, a daintie feeder, or delicate perso.” 

(6.) Under Adsord it is stated that this 
word is “in no Dict. bef. Blount, 1656.” 
Minsheu, 1627, has “‘ Absorbe, to sup up.” 

The question whether a yeneral dictionary 
should combine a certain amount of encyclo- 
peedic information with the definition of words 
has been on trial more than two and a half 
centuries, andis still as far as ever from being 
settled. The dictionaries that have recently 
appeared in Great Britain have embodied 
more encyclopedic knowledge than any that 
preceded them, and it became a matter of 
some interest to know how this question would 
be treated in the dictionary of the Philologi- 
cal Society. It is safe to say that, with few 
exceptions, the lovers of good English will 


“ explains words and deals with the descrip- 
tion of things only so far as it is necessary in 
order to fix the exact signification and use of 
‘ words.” The dictionary proper should treat 
of language, leaving the encyclopedia to do 
its own appropriate work. 

Special attention is given to pronunciation, 
and every sound in a word, whether plain or 
obscure, is distinctly indicated by a system 
peculiar to this dictionary. 

It is remarkable that in a work of such 
scope and magnitude, comprising such a 
variety of particulars, and the relations of so 
many different parts to one symmetrical 
whole, there should be found in the initial 
Part so few imperfections and so many excel- 
lences. It is an honor to the science of phi- 
lology, and a boon to the English language of 
inestimable value. 

But the New Dictionary, with all its merits, 
will not, even when complete, be found 
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New Dictionary is in a great degree modelled 
after that of Littré, but the improvements 
upon Littré, in both plan and execution, are 
visible on every page. The historical quota- 
tions are fuller and more complete than his, 
and the work, when completed, will be about 
once and a half the size of Littré’s. 

The Dictionary of Littré was commenced 
in 1863 and completed in 1873, and cost the 
author more than twenty-five years of time. 
It is the fruit of personal labor that is without 
a parallel in any language. His quotations 
were nearly all from his own personal read- 
ing, and a large part of the manuscript was in 
his own hand. His wife and daughter did 
most of the copying. His work was accom- 
plished largely in the night, when he was sure 
to be free from interruptions, usually contin- 
uing his labors till three in the morning, and 
often till a still later hour. His assistants 
left him at midnight. 

The first number of the great historical 
German Dictionary of Grimm made its ap- 
pearance in 1852, and the work is still in 
progress. It exerted an important influence 
in shaping the plan of Littré, and has been of 
essential service to the editors of the New 


| Dictionary. 
be gratified to find that the New Dictionary | 





adapted to popular use, and it will be beyond | 


the reach of a large portion of those who 


have frequent occasion to consult a diction- | 


ary. They require a very different kind of 
work, and in more convenient form, and it 
would lose its proud position in advance of 
all other dictionaries if it attempted to meet 
these wants. 

The only work with which the New Dic- 
tionary can properly be compared is the great 
historical French isdenury of Littré. The 


Special credit should also be given to 
Richardson, whose English Dictionary was 
commenced in the “ Encyclopwdia Metropol- 
itana” in 1818, and published complete as a 
separate work in 1837, in two volumes, 
quarto. Notwithstanding its many defects, 
the author is entitled to the credit of doing 
valuable pioneer service in introducing the 
historic method of treating words in a dic- 
tionary, which has been so ably carried for- 
ward and improved by Grimm, and Littré, 
and the Philological- Society. His definitions 
are illustrated by copious quotations from a 
series of authors, commencing with the early 
stages of the language and continuing down 
to the present century. These quotations 
are arranged in chronological order, and ex- 
hibit, with some degree of fulness, the biog- 
raphy of the words in his dictionary. 

In the long line of authors who have writ- 
ten English Dictionaries, there are many who 
have contributed valuable improvements, but 
few who have built up from the foundation. 
The first great name in English lexicography 
was Bailey; the second was Johnson; and the 
third was Webster. The appearance of the 


New Dictionary marks an important epoch in 
the history of the language, and the portion 
already executed gives assurance in advance 
that the name of Murray will occupy the 
fourth place in this list of distinguished 
names that the English-speaking world will 
ever delight to honor. 


W. H. WE tts. 
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GERMAN MERCENARIES IN THE REVO- 
LUTIONARY WAR.* 





The importation into this country by Great 
Britain, during the Revolutionary War, of 
some 30,000 Hessian soldiers and other Ger- 
man mercenaries, was the most disgraceful 
act of public policy to which the mother coun- 
try committed itself in that memorable strug- 
gle. It was a confession that in her military 
power she was too weak to conquer one of her 
revolted colonies, and hence must go into the 
markets and shambles of central Europe and 
hire foreigners to make war upon men of her 
own flesh and blood. Great Britain to-day 
has not the military power to put down a rev- 
olution in Australia, Canada, or any of her 
colonies which was settled by her own Anglo- 
Saxon race. She has not the military resour- 
ces for the defence of her own territory, if 
Germany or France, with such armies as they 
always have in training, should land upon her 
shores. The prophetic “Battle of Dorking,” 
which a military writer, in 1871, foreshadowed 
in “‘ Blackwood,” would then be a reality. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, Great 
Britain had on the American continent, scat- 
tered from Canada to Florida, only 15,000 men 
in arms. Unlike the nations on the continent, 
she had no law of conscription; and as the 
policy of making war on America was unpop- 
ular in London and the large towns of Eng- 
land, an army of volunteers was out of the 
question. Nearly a year before the battle of 
Bunker Hill, overtures were made by Eng- 
land to Catherine II of Russia, for hiring an 
army of 20,000 men. The empress replied 
with royal courtesy, professing to feel under 
great obligation to George III, ‘‘ which she 
would gladly repay in the manner most agree- 
able to him.” ‘The English ambassador took 
this courteous language of diplomacy as a fa- 
vorable answer, and wrote in haste to the 
King, that the Empress would furnish 20,000 
infantry. He was instructed to ascertain the 
terms and close the bargain immediately. To 
his utter dismay, he was told, when he 
broached these practical details of business, 
that the words of the Empress were but the 
general expression of a friendly feeling, and 
that she had said nothing about the Russian 
infantry. 

The next attempt to hire soldiers was made 
in Holland, and was not successful. The Low- 
landers had some conception of freedom, had 
fought for itthemselves, and knew something 
of the principles at stake in the American 
war. Germany, however, was a country where 





* Tue HEssiaNs AND THE OTHER GERMAN AUXILIARIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN IN THE REVOLUTIONARY War. By Edward 
J. Lowell. With Maps and Plans. New York: Harper & Broth- 
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then freedom and liberty were words with no 
meaning; and to Germany England applied 
for mercenary soldiers. There were nearly 
three hundred sovereignties in Germany, each 
having its petty despotic prince, with court 
and army. The peasantry were little better 
off than serfs, and were under officials who 
meddled with every important action of their 
lives. Each little state had its own financial 
system. Trade was hampered by tolls and 
duties, monopolies reigned, and in some places 
the food and dress of the people were regu- 
lated by sumptuary laws. The principal busi- 
ness done in these sovereignties was enlisting 
and conscripting recruits, drilling them, and 
hiring them out to foreign governments for 
pay. In 1687, 1,000 soldiers were in the 
service and pay of the Venetians fighting 
against the Turks; in 1702, 9,000 Hessians 
served under the maritime powers; and in 
1706, 11,500 men were in the service of Italy. 
England had employed them in 1745, during 
the Pretender’s invasion. It was an open 
market, and the Landgraves were more par- 
ticular and exacting as to pay than to the 
nationality or character of their customers. 
Six of these German Landgraves (for which 
Earls is the English equivalent) sent their 
troops to America; and as Hesse-Cassel sent 
16,992, and Hesse-Hanau sent 2,422 (or 19,- 
414 of the whole number, 29,875), the term 
Hessian is applied to all the German mercen- 
aries. Brunswick sent 5,723; Anspach-Bay- 
reuth, 2,353; Waldeck, 1,225; Anhalt-Zerbst, 
1,160. Of these, more than 18,000 sailed for 
America in 1776, and 12,562 did not return 
to Germany. Separate treaties were made 
with each of these petty potentates, and there 
was the usual haggling of hucksters as to 
price and conditions. The Duke of Brunswick 
was to receive annually “30 crowns banco,” 
or about $35, for every man; and another $35 
for every one who should be killed, and $11.66 
for every one wounded, which he pocketed 
himself and did not turn over to the soldiers’ 
relatives. “For two years after the troops 
returned into His Most Serene Highness’s 
domains,” he, His Most Serene Highness, was 
to receive annually double the amount named 
above. The treaty with Hesse-Cassel was 
nearly in the same terms, except that the pay 
for one year after the return of the troops was 
not to be doubled. The Hessian troops were 
to be kept together under their own generals; 
the sick to have treatment by their own sur- 
geons, and everything was to be allowed the 
Hessians which the King allowed to his own 
troops. The Landgrave received from the 
King £108,281 per annum. How much of 
this, if any, went to the soldier or his family, 
does not appear. Probably none of it. 








The state of German we at that time, 
which could maintain such a system of wrong 
without producing a revolution, may be in- 
ferred from the character and surroundings of 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. His name 
was Frederick II but he was a very different 
person from his namesake, Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. He was the Catholic ruler 
of a Protestant state having about 350,600 in- 
habitants and an army of 22,000 men. In his 
palace and grounds he imitated the magnifi- 
cence and luxury of Versailles. His first wife 
was the daughter of George IJ of England; and 
when he became a Catholic, she left him for 
that and other obvious reasons. He main- 
tained a French theatre, opera, corps de ballet, 
and a cast-off mistress of the Duc de Bouillon. 
He is said to have acknowledged and sup- 
ported more than a hundred children. With 
such looseness in his morals, he was a man of 
personal dignity, of excellent business capa- 
city, and he founded schools and museums, 
drilled his soldiers well in the Prussian tac- 
tics; and, as the historians admit, was one of 
the least disreputable of the princes who sent 
mercenaries to America. At the time of our 
Revolution, William, his eldest son, by the 
daughter of George II, was with his mother, 

overning the independent sovereignty of 

esse-Hanau. William was the inferior of 
his father in personal accomplishments, and 
his equal as » money-grubber. In morals they 
were about on a par. His left-handed chil- 
dren numbered seventy-four; and whenever 
an addition was made to his morganatic fam- 
ily, he provided for its support by adding a 
kreutzer to the excise-tax on every bag of 
salt produced at the salt mines. His poor 
subjects, in their sparing use of salt, had oc- 
casion to know how numerous his family was 
getting to be. 

The sympathy of Germany during the Rev- 
olutionary war, so far as it had any feeling on 
the subject, was almost wholly with England, 
and there was no public protest against the 
policy of its petty princes in sending mercen- 
aries to America. Frederick the Great, how- 
ever, writing to Voltaire, in June, 1776, said: 
“ Had the Landgrave come out of my school, 
he would not have sold his subjects to the 
English, as one sells cattle to be dragged to 
the shambles. This is an unbecoming trait 
in the character of a prince who sets himself 
up as a teacher of rulers. Such conduct is 
caused by nothing else than dirty selfishness. 
I pity the poor Hessians who end their lives 
in America.” Schiller, in his tragedy, “‘ Ca- 
bale und Liebe,” made an eloquent protest 
against the vile traffic. The old chamberlain 
is telling Lady Milford about his two sons be- 
ing sent off to America with the troops, and 
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the tashesics unatine | it. She exclaims: 
“My God! My God! and I heard nothing, I 
noticed nothing.” To which he replies: “ Yes, 
madam! Why did you ride out to the bear- 
hunt with my master, just as the signal was 
given to march away? You should not have 
missed the shrieking orphans here following 
a living father, and there a raving mother 
running to impale her sucking babe on the 
bavonets. Oh! and through it all, the noisy 
rolling of the drums so that the Almighty 
might not hear us pray!” Thirty years later, 
Napoleon drove away the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel (William, the morganatic father of 
seventy-four children), and said: “The House 
of Hesse-Cassel has for many years sold its 
subjects to England. This vile avarice now 
overthrows their house.” Mirabeau, then a 
fugitive in Holland, wrote a flaming pamphlet 
against the rapacity of the German princes, 
and gave a tribute to the cause of the Amer- 
icans. Abbé Raynal and other Frenchmen 
and Hollanders did the same. The minister 
of the Hessian Landgrave wrote a pamphlet 
in reply, saying that men in all ages have 
slaughtered each other; that the Swiss have 
long been in the habit of fighting as mercen- 
aries; that the 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon 
did the same; and it is unjust to blame his 
contemporaries for what is a natural instinct 
of mankind. Inthe English parliament the 
hiring of German troops was defended by 
Lord North and his tory supporters, and vig- 
orously condemned by the opposition. “ Let 
not the historian,” said Alderman Bull, “be 
obliged to say that the Russian and the Ger- 
man slave was hired to subdue the sons of 
Englishmen and of freedom.” The motion sus- 
taining the policy was passed by 242 votes to 88. 

A description of the shipment of these Ger- 
man hirelings on board English transport- 
ships, and their passage to America, reads 
like pages in the history of the African slave- 
trade. They were packed in like herring. 
They had not room to sit up or lie down. Six 
men were allotted to a berth. They lay 
‘spoon fashion,” and when they could endure 
no longer lying on one side, the man on the 
right would give the order “ about face” and 
they all would turn over at once. Their 
food, provided by the English government, 
was not fit for swine. The biscuit they could 
break only with a cannon-ball. The water 
was thick with filaments, and when it was 
strained through cloths, the men held their 
noses as they drank it. “When a cask was 
opened it stank between decks like Styx, 
Phlegethon, and Cocytus all together.” The 
men, notwithstanding such treatment as this, 
were good soldiers, and did what in military 
parlance was their duty. 














sians is a well-written and entertaining narra- 
tive of the leading facts relating to the sub- 
ject, without contributing much that is new. 
He has acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
excellent books of Dr. Friedrich Kapp, for- 
merly a political exile in America, and now a 
member of the German Reichstag; and to 
those of Max von Eelking, who wrote a his- 
tory, never translated, of the German mercen- 
aries, and the Life of General Baron von Rie- 
desel—who had command of the Brunswickers 
in General Burgoyne’s army—which has been 
translated by Mr. Wm. L. Stone. Both these 
writers had the use of original documents in 
German archives, and treated the subject so 
exhaustively, there was not much left to be 
gleaned by a later historian. The Letters of 
Baroness von Riedesel, who came out in 1777 
to join her husband, and was with him at the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, is a 
charming narrative of what a woman saw and 
experienced in those ring times, and has 
also been translated by Mr. Stone. The late 
Prof. George W. Greene eight years ago is- 
sued a book entitled, ‘The German Element 
in the War of American Independence,” in 
which he treated the subject which has been 
more fully covered in Mr. Lowell’s book, and 
also the lives of the few distinguished Germans 
who were in the Americanarmy. His mater- 
ials he took chiefly from the writings of Dr. 
Kapp, and he epitomized that writer’s lives of 
generals Baron von. Steuben and Johann 
Kalb. 

The character and services of these two 
eminent generals, who fought on the Amer- 
ican side, went far in redeeming the German 
name from the merited infamy which will 
always be attached to the Hessian mercena- 
ries. The services of Baron von Steuben in 
organizing the American army and bringing it 
under a uniform system of tactics and disci- 
pline, were scarcely less than those of Wash- 
ington himself. He had fought through the 
Seven Years War as aid to Frederick the 
Great, and was familiar with every detail of 
military organization. When by Congress he 
was appointed inspector-general with the rank 
of major-general, there was little or nothing 
of organization in the American army. Every 
colonel and captain had a system of his own, 
and there was but one movement the army 
could execute, and that was “ to march in In- 
dian file.” When “Steuben’s Regulations ” 
appeared—a book which was the official au- 
thority in the United States army long after 
the war closed, and some of its original tac- 
tics, especially that relative to skirmishers, 
were adopted in the European armies—order 
came out of chaos and a true military spirit 
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arose in the army. To enforce these regula- 
lations was a Herculean task, and the Baron 
had the energy, tact and patience to do it. 
The latter quality, under great provocation 
would sometimes fail him; and then, his biog- 
rapher says: ‘‘ Out came a storm of oaths, Ger- 
man first, French next, and then both ludi- 
crously mingled; and when the stock was ex- 
hausted, turning to his aid, he would ‘say : 
‘My dear Walker,’ or, ‘My dear Dupon- 
ceau, come and swear for me in English; 
these fellows will not do what I bid them.’ 
A smile would steal silently over the faces of 
the men, and the movement be carefully stu- 
died till it was accurately executed.” If the 
English sent to us the Hessians, Germany 
gave us a Steuben and a Kalb. 
W. F. Poors. 


Two BOOKS CONCERNING GOETHE.* 





The nature of Professor Diintzer’s work 
may be best understood by considering, at 
the outset, what it is not. The accomplished 
translator admits that “it is not the ideal life 
of Goethe yet to come.” This the author 
himself would be the first to acknowledge, 
for he says in his preface that “to a man so 
great and complete and sufficient to himself 
as Goethe, * * * justice in the highest 
sense can be done only by one of equal gifts.” 
Speaking of Lewes’s Life of Goethe, the 
translator justly says that it is, in part, “a 
compendium of small essays of not much 
value, and debates with the imaginary stiff- 
necked reader who will not judge Goethe as 
Mr. Lewes desires.” There is nothing of all 
this here; no dissertations, no special plead- 
ing for or against either Goethe or his ene- 
mies. Concerning Goethe’s literary works, 
no attempt is made at exposition, analysis, or 
criticism. Nor is it a part of the author’s 
plan to picture the poet’s outward surround- 
ings, to delineate the many important men 
and women with whom he came in contact, 
or to give the reader an impression of the 
times in which he lived. What Carlyle did 
for Frederick the Great, what Masson did for 
Milton, it is the mission neither of the inde- 
fatigable Professor Diintzer nor of any con- 
temporary writer to do for Goethe. The fu- 

* Lire or Gortne. By Heinrich Diintzer. Translated by 
Thomas W. Lyster, Assistant Librarian, National Library of 
Ireland. With authentic illustrations and facsimiles. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

GoreTHE’s MotHer. Correspondence of Catharine Eliza- 
beth Goethe with Goethe, Lavater, Wieland, Duchess Anna 
Amalia, of Saxe-Weimar, Friedrich von Stein, and Others. 
Translated from the German, with the Addition of Biographi- 
cal Sketches and Notes, by Alfred S. Gibbs. With an Intro- 


ductory Note by Clarence Cook. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
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ture biographer of Goethe, the artist who 
shall} make him live again, as Johnson lives 
upon the page of Boswell, will be one 
who shall unite the erudition of a Diintzer, 
the graphic delineation of a Carlyle, with a 
breadth of sympathy and an _ intellectual 
grasp akin to Goethe’s own. Only from such 
a height could one survey in its entirety a 
personality so vast and so complex: one of 
whom Herman Grimm can say that the time 
may come when, as in the case of Homer, it 
will appear impossible that things so great 
and so manifold should have been performed 
by a single man, and the word “Goethe” 
will be conceived as a mythical name standing 
for the collective intellectual work of his 
epoch. 

But he who would undertake, according to 
his capacity and light, to understand this 
great character, need not wait for the ideal 
biography. This book, if read in connection 
with those works referred to in the foot-notes 
of which English translations exist, will give 
the reader a much more accurate knowledge 
of the man, his times and his contemporaries, 
than has heretofore been attainable by the 
mere English student. Dtintzer’s “Life of 
Goethe ” may not unfairly be described as a 
journal or diary of Goethe's life, mentioning 
every well-authenticated detail of his exist- 
ence, with just enough of comment and criti- 
cism to set all in the right light. Exactly 
where he was at a given date, and with 
whom, what doing or thinking or suffering,— 
all this, if known, or so far as known, is here 
duly recorded. His friends, too, and com- 
panions, are mentioned and briefly character- 
ized; and not these alone,—each of the 
great multitude of persons, illustrious or ob- 
scure, who came, first and last, within the 
range of his beneficent and healing influence. 
That such a digest of facts and deeds occu- 
pies 750 pages, is in itself significant testi- 
mony to the unexampled fulness of our 
knowledge of his life. Masson’s colossal Life 
of Milton, if reconstructed upon the plan of 
this work, would shrink to a limp pamphlet. 
It should always be borne in mind that this 
very wealth of detail makes a just estimate of 
ooh a life infinitely more difficult. For 
many of these facts are isolated, only to be 
rightly understood when taken in their rela- 
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tion with other facts not yet known, or hope- | 


lessly lost, and so to be interpreted in the 
light of the analogy or probability furnished 


temper, or general tenor of life. It will be 


the task of the accomplished future biogra- 
pher of whom we dream, to weave from this 
tangled skein a firm, self-consistent, and 
comely web. But even this ideal biography 
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can not supersede Diintzer’s; his work will 
doubtless always remain a high court of ap- 
peal concerning the facts of Goethe’s life. 

To the translator, Mr. Thomas W. Lyster, of 
Dublin, English and American students of 
Goethe owe a debt of gratitude for his labor of 
love. Surely all will join him in the well founded 
hope that “this translation is the beginning 
of some exact Goethe-scholarship among us.” 
It is not too much to say that this admirable 
translation is still more valuable than the 
original work, inasmuch as, in addition to 
many minor corrections and improvements, 
the translator has added “a small selection 
from the works of most importance to the 
student of Goethe’s biography,” and hun- 
dreds of foot-notes giving exact references to 
Goethe’s correspondence, poems, and other 
autobiographical material. Any one who 
reads the book and makes use of these refer- 
ences, or a part of them, may be assured of 
gaining a wholly new and enlarged concep- 
tion of the activity and character of this 
great man. Read in this way the book 
makes Goethe, to a great extent, his own bi- 
ographer. In any case, the reader would do 
well to supplement this book, chapter by 
chapter, with Herman Grimm’s admirable 
lectures on Goethe—a tolerable translation 
of which is accessible; for Professor Grimm 
furnishes precisely what we most miss here— 
general views and some account of the poet’s 
masterpieces. 

Our second volume, Mr. Alfred Gibbs’s 
very careful translation of the charming let- 
ters exchanged between Goethe’s mother and 
several celebrities, including her son, will be 
found profitable and entertaining if read in 
connection with Diintzer and Grimm ; every 
letter in it will thus be better understood, 
while the lively letters of “Frau Rath” will 
add a touch of color, here and there, to Duint- 
zer’s sober narrative. Each of these volumes 
is an excellent specimen of the typographer’s 
art; ‘“‘Goethe’s Mother” being elegant in 
print and paper, Diintzer more unpretending. 
Each is adorned with interesting illustrations, 
of which Diintzer contains oale three score, 
including several portraits of the poet made 
at different periods of his life, and portraits of 
most of his better known friends. Mr. Lyster’s 
English is here and there a little obscure or 
inaccurate, though generally very good, while 
Mr. Gibbs sometimes uses studiously negli- 


, gent English, in order to render the charm- 
by what we know of the poet’s circumstances, | 


ing liberties which Goethe’s high-spirited 
mother takes with her native tongue. Finally, 
Duntzer’s book is completed by an admirable 
analytical index filling forty-six pages, in 
double column. 

MetviLLte B, ANDERSON. 
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THE STUDY OF EARLY INSTITUTIONS.* 
II. 


The elaborate researches among early Teu- 
tonic and Celtic institutions, which formed 
the subject of a former article, are well re- 
inforced by the labors of independent inves- 
tigators into special subjects and particular 
localities—the skirmishers of the antiquarian 
army—who are already numerous, and whose 
ranks are receiving constant accessions. Prof. 
W. F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, 
has long been known as an American pioneer 
in these inquiries, and his monographs on the 
“Cottagers of the Middle Ages,” the “Origin 
of the Freeholders,” and kindred topics, have 
a value which has been recognized across the 
water, in the published testimonials of Sir 
Henry Maine, Mr. Seebohm, and the historian 
Freeman. A recent essayist in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” having discovered a com- 
plete documentary history of a manor and 
parish in the county of Norfolk, draws there- 
from a vivid description of the village life 
therein, five or six centuries since; not the 
least interesting of his revelations being the 
fact that in 1377, vendors of beer without the 
license of the Jord of the manor were fined in 
the court leet. In “ Scandinavia” (a Chicago 
monthly) for November and December, 1883, 
Prof. N. C. Frederiksen, formerly occupant of 
the chair of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, writes from his Amer- 
ican home, at considerable length, upon the 
Landed System of Denmark; giving the re- 
sults of his extended studies into this subject, 
from which it appears that the primitive cul- 
tivators of the soil were serfs, as was the case 
in other portions of Europe, although, as is 
well known, the feudal system was of compar- 
atively late introduction into Denmark, and 
was not, when introduced, imposed on that 
people by conquest. Still more recently, in 
the latest number of the “ American Law Re- 
view,” Mr. Roger Foster, of New York, gives 
a résumé of some of the “ Peculiarities of 
Manx Law,” showing that the Isle of Man is, 
down to the present day, the conservator of a 
curious collection of archaic laws and cus- 


*Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN HisToORICAL AND 
PouiticaL Science. Vol. I, 1883. I. An Introduction to Amer- 


ican Institutional History; by Edward A. Freeman. II. The 
Germenic Origin of New England Towns; by Herbert B. 


Adams. IIT. Local Government in Hlinois: by Albert Shaw. 
Local Government in Pennsylvania; by E. R. 8S. Gould. TV. 
Saxon Tithing-Men in America; by Herbert B. Adams. V. 
Local Government in Michigan and the Northwest; by Ed- 
ward W. Bemis. VI. Parish Institutions of Maryland: by 
Edward Ingle. VII. Old Maryland Manors, with Records of a 
Court Leet and a Court Baron: by John Johnson. VIII. Nor- 
man Constables in America: by Herbert B. Adams. IX-X. 
Village Communities of Cape Ann and Salem; by Herbert B. 
Adams. XI. The Genesis of a New England State; by Alex- 
ander Johnston. XII. Local Government and Free Schools 
in South Carolina: by B, James Ramage. 
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toms, some of which, still practised there, 
have elsewhere been disused for centuries, and 
the study of which would apparently yield 
even richer returns than have the Brehon laws 
of Ireland or the customs of Indian commun- 
ities. These are but a few instances of a 
wide-spread tendency toward mining in the 
depths of English and continental antiquities. 

Not to be too entirely diverted from fields 
of investigation nearer home, certain stu- 
dents of these subjects have instituted a 
combined scheme of inquiry into the origin 
of our American institutions. The results of 
the work of this brigade of the antiquarian 
army are presented to the public under the 
auspices of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The titles of the monthly pamphlets issued 
during the past year, as shown in the foot- 
note to this article, will indicate the extent 
and variety of the researches already made. 
Those who examine further than the titles will 
be agreeably surprised at the quality of most 
of the work thus far done, as well as at the 
abundance of opportunity for interesting re- 
searches found on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is simply one of the previously overlooked 
features of our national development, that 
all the early colonies within our present do- 
main furnish valuable evidences of the origin 
and growth in various stages of institutions 
which have now become familiar. 

The colony of Maryland was settled and es- 
tablished on the manorial principle, and the 
like system obtained to some extent in New 
York and Pennsylvania. In other colonies 
there was individual or company proprietor- 
ship, with various modifications. In two or 
three instances, of which Connecticut fur- 
nishes one, the settlements were made on the 
fundamentally democratic plan of independent 
towns or villages. Considering the variety of 
bases for these colonial settlements, it is sur- 
prising that the modern forms of our institu- 
tions show so much approach to uniformity. 

In Maryland, the plan adopted was to erect 
every two thousand acres into a manor, each 
with a court baron and court leet. Many 
of these manors are still in existence, by name 
at least. Several of them were long since 
granted to and are still held by the Roman 
church or its societies. On all these manors 
the manorial courts were held; the authority 
therefor being ample, as the colony was pro- 
fessedly modelled after the palatinate of Dur- 
ham, and the lord proprietor had in his province 
powers equal to those of the king in his palace. 
The authentic, though incomplete, records of 
the feudal courts held in at least one of these 
manors, that of St. Clements’, are preserved 
by the Maryland Historical Society, and are 
first brought to general attention in these 
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publications. They bear date as early as 1659, 
and they curiously illustrate the faithfulness 
with which the English institutions of the time 
are réproduced in Maryland. A comparison 
between them and the records of the court 
leet of the English manor of Hitchin in 1819, 
presented by Mr Seebohim in his work pre- 
viously noticed, is instructive. The manorial 
court of St. Clements’ exhibited an attempt at 
the fundamental work of defining the bound- 
aries of the manor, each tenant being required 
to mark the bounds of hisholding. The “ jury 
and homage” are regularly sworn at each ses- 
sion; and the alienations by tenants, the succes- 
sions of heirs, and the reliefs due to the lord 
of the manor upon alienations and descents, 
are entered of record. In 1670, a “ paire of 
stocks, piliory and ducking stoole,” as “ instru- 
ments of justice,” were ordered to be provided 
“by a general contribution throughout the 
manor.” In 1692, the Church of England 
was established by law in Maryland, and the 
colony was divided into parishes, each ruled 
by its local government. These parishes still 
remain, but they now serve ecclesiastical pur- 
poses only. Prior to the Revolution, they 
were the principal means of management of 
local affairs. Parish records toa great extent, 
from dates early in the eighteenth century, 
are still extant. Tobacco was in that century 
the staple product, and the standard means of 
raising parish revenue and of paying clerical 
and other dues. The glebe was a common 
feature. The parish was generally, as far as 
practicable, copied from its English prototype. 
This institution was the educator of the peo- 
ple in political affairs, fitting them to take 
their part in the Revolution. It was, how- 
ever, a natural effect of that great change to 
prejudice the people against such an author- 
ity as that of the church, and the parish soon 
lost all its political influence. 

The plan of government originally intended 
for South Carolina, by Locke and Shaftesbury, 
was also manorial. The province was to bea 
palatinate, divided and sub-divided into seign- 
iories, baronies, and manors, with courts 
leet in the manors, precinct courts, county 
courts, and a provincial parliament. This 
government was but nominal, and in some 
unknown and unexplained way a system of 
localized government by the people grew up 
in its stead. The introduction, after a time, 
of the established church, resulted in the 
adoption in 1704 of a parish system, which 
was perfected by legislation in 1706. As in 
Maryland, the local parish government was at 
first civil as well as ecclesiastical. The evolu- 
tion of the parish, through the “ district ” or- 
ganization, into the modern county, is suc- 
cinetly set forth by Mr. Ramage. Free schools 
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were early a feature of the South Carolina sys- 
tem, and the parish government from the first 
gave attention to the education of the people. 
In 1712, a free school was established in 
Charleston. About the same time, a colony 
from Dorchester, Massachusetts, transplanted 
to the Palmetto State, took with them their 
free school institutions, and in a Carolina par- 
ish, in their new village of Dorchester, the di- 
voreced “town and parish were reunited.” It 
was not till 1811 that the state assumed con- 
trol of the schools and made the system gen- 
eral. 

In New England settlements, there were 
manifest survivals of other and quite different 
features of old English institutions, among 
them the Village Community. Several of the 
settlements were on this basis, so far as con- 
cerned the tenure of land, and the adoption 
of such of the means of local government as 
were consistent with the idea of rule by the 
people. The title to the land was usually vest- 
ed ina company of proprietors, who stood in 
place of the individual proprietorship in a 
manor. The settlements were nearly of a 
pure “ village ” type, with house-lots assigned 
to families, out-lots or fields to individual cul- 
tivators, common fields for general use, and 
large tracts reserved for common use as pas- 
tures, wood-lots and hunting-grounds. Such 
was the constitution of the settlement at Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. Such had been the plan 
of the earlier settlement at Cape Ann, which 
was deserted because Salem offered better 
facilities for pasturage incommon. “ A com- 
mon for pasture was Salem in its historic ori- 

in, and acommon for historical browsing does 
a yet remain,” says Prof. Adams; and 
his pages justify his simile. The town-lots 
were laid out with narrow river fronts, ex- 
tending back for some distance, like the early 
French settlements in Louisiana and Michi- 
gan: a peculiar form, to which the attention 
of our antiquarians will doubtless be soon di- 
rected. The records of the proprietary of 
Salem, still extant, show the ordering of the 
cultivation of the “common fields,” restric- 
tions upon the alienation of allotted fields, and 
regulations of the cutting of timber. Town 
herdsmen watched the grazing of cattle on 
the town pastures, assisted by the town dogs. 
In the setting apart of fields for the use of 
the clergymen of the town of Salem, is seen 
a survival of the assignment of every tenth 
acre or lot belonging to the ancient village or 
manor to the parish priest, which was the 
origin of the church’s tithes. Those who came 
from England as paupers were obliged to 
“work out their freedom,” or serve their al- 
lotted term, before receiving any assignment 
of land for themselves. (Compare Seebohm 
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and Ross, on the primitive serfdom of the ag- 
ricultural classes among the early Germans.) 
Plymouth was also settled as a community, 
and yet retains traces of the community fea- 
tures, among them being the commons known 
as Town Lands. The familiar name of “ Bos- 
ton Common ” indicates a similar survival, to 
some extent. The same is true of Hadley, 
Northampton, and other Connecticut River 
towns, where even now the residents of ‘the 
town cultivate their several fields in the allu- 
vial valley, which are laid out side by side like 
the ancient “acres” or divisions of the vir- 
gate. In all these towns, the village pound, 
that oldest of Saxon institutions, was one of 
the earliest features. From the beginning, 
too, every town had its Norman constables 
and its Saxon tithing-men. If at or soon after 
its earliest settlement, one of these village 
communities found any officer necessary, it 
was first of all the constable. The powers 
often conferred upon this officer by vote of 
the “selectmen,” to keep watch and ward, 
and to observe the entry into the community 
of all strangers, were but reproductions of the 
authority specially delegated to the English 
constables, by the statute of Winchester, in 
the thirteenth century. 
another link connecting the New England 
town with the Old England parish. As util- 
ized in the colonies, these officers had many 
functions in common. Principally, however, 
while the constable watched the conduct of 
people in their public relations and acts, the 
tithing-man supervised their conduct in pri- 
vate life. He looked after the home, the fam- 
ily, and the church; he cared for the morals of 
the community, and “ was personally respon- 
sible for the character and the conduct of all 
the households in his neighborhood.” The 
Saxon tithing was a unit composed of ten 
or more families, whose supervisor was the 
tithing-man. This was one mode of practi- 
cally enforcing the mutual duties imposed by 
the system of Frank-pledge. Soin Massachu- 
setts, the original tithing-man was the head 
man of a neighborhood of about ten families. 
It was natural that his care for the morals of 
his neighbors should put him on duty to en- 
force the Sunday laws, by preventing travel 
or work, requiring attendance at church, and 
preserving decorum and order in the sanct- 
uary. 

These town and community institutions 
found opportunities for a special develop- 
ment in Connecticut. In most of the colonies 
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ticut, however, no such outside authority oper- 
ated either to encourage settlement or originate 
government. The initiative in all respects was 
taken by the town itself. It grew spontan- 
eously. An organized town, with its families, 
its officers, and its primitive petty institutions, 
was transported to a new locality in the wil- 
derness; another followed, and then another. 
Each in its new home renewed its organiza- 
tion and perpetuated its local institutions. 
These diminutive states, each an example of 
the sovereignty of the people, united at once 
for common defence; and within three years 
they had organized into a “Genrall Corte.” 
How they adopted, in 1638, the first American 


_ constitution, and afterward accepted a royal 


charter, using it only to strengthen themselves 
as a free people and to better develop the 
institutions of a free people, is well told in 
Mr. Johnston’s pamphlet. 

The later aspects of these American institu- 
tions find their best expression in the new com- 
munities of the West; and theseare well illus- 
trated in the Johns Hopkins papers on Local 
Government in I[llinois,and Local Government 
in Michigan and the Northwest. Mr. Shaw’s 


_ clear statement of the double origin of the insti- 


The tithing-man was | 


governmental authority had its origin in some | 


royal grant or charter, under which the insti- 
tutions mentioned grew up with little if any 
governmental interference, and with consider- 


able governmental encouragement. In Connec- | 


tutions of Illinois, and his explanation of their 
development into a compromise system, had the 
honor of a first publication in the “ Fort- 
nightly Review.” Towns found their earliest 
opportunities for free natural development 
in Michigan, which was the first of the North- 
western states to adopt the town-meeting sys- 
tem of local government. Illinois, drawing 
her early settlers in part from the Northern 
and in part from the Southern Atlantic states, 
was impressed by the peculiarities of both 
sections, and a want of homogeneity resulted. 
The influences of the governmental survey of 
the public lands into townships, and of the di- 
rect encouragement to public education provid- 
ed in the Ordinance of 1785, operated in favor 
of a system of local government by townships. 
In 1848, legislation promoted the formal 
adoption of this system, by allowing counties, 
by popular vote, to put it in force; and this 
privilege, exercised at once by nearly all the 
counties in the northern portion of the state, 
has been since claimed by many southern 
counties which had at first used the county 
system introduced from Virginia. The ten- 
dency thus exhibited toward uniformity in the 
local institutions of Illinois, is an interesting 
feature of the subject. 

Pennsylvania affords another instance of 
the operation within the same territory of di- 
verse influences. Under therule of the Duke 
of York, an elaborate code of laws had in gen- 
eral brought town and local self-government 
into prominence. Under the proprietorship 
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of Penn, a different system prevailed. His 
charter authorized a division into counties, 
and the erection of manors. Though manorial 
features were not largely introduced, the 
county became the unit of civil authority and 
power. Out of these opposing forces there 
grew, after the Revolution, a modified system, 
occupying a middle ground between the New 
England town policy and the county admin- 
istration of the South; in which the influence 
of the county seems to predominate, though 
not to the exclusion of local control over such 
especially local matters as highways and 
bridges. 

The series of Johns Hopkins pamphlets is 
appropriately opened with an “ Introduction 
to American Institutional History,” by Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, the historian. The publi- 
cation of the series was encouraged, if indeed 
it was not directly inspired, by Mr. Freeman 
himself, when, in his visit to America in 1881, 
he took an active interest in the researches 
which these pamphleteers and other students 
were then making. His prophecy, in this in- 
troduction, that their efforts would result in 
accomplishing “something for the scientific 
study of Comparative Politics,” is justified by 
the character and extent of the investigations 
already made public, as stated only imper- 
fectly in this review. The interest and the 
benefit of these antiquarian delvings extend 
far beyond the field of the mere antiquarian. 
It is reported that Indian legislators are now 
preparing for Hindoostan a new system of 
local self-government, modelled largely after 
the American pattern; so that the primitive 
Aryan stock is to have the benefit of all the 
development and progress which its repre- 
sentatives have accomplished under the edu- 
cating force of time and circumstances. If 
undertaken, such an enterprise will be mate- 
rially aided by such publications as this Johns 
Hopkins series for 1883, and other similar 
studies which are promised during the cur- 
rent year. James QO. Prercr. 





How To TEACH HisTrory.* 


This is Vol. I of a “Pedagogical Library,” 
to consist, like this, of handy books each con- 
taining the opinions and methods of eminent 
and representative specialists in the field cov- 
ered, and the series, when completed, to em- 
brace all *‘ the more important branches taught 
in grammar and high schools.” Whether this 
projected Library shall be made actual, ap- 
pears to depend on the amount of support 
the enterprise receives from the public to 
which it appeals. 

* Mernops or TEACHING AND STUDYING History. Edited 
by G. Stanley Hall. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
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There is need of such books. Most of the 
teaching done in all our schools is imitative. 
The teacher teaches as he wastaught. Every 
college professor thus propagates himself in 
many directions, and is repeated in far-off and 
faint echoes in scores or hundreds of school- 
rooms. The Normal Schools do precisely the 
same thing, in a more set and mechanical way. 
Much of this imitation is a copying of bad 
models, and so doubly bad. The imitator of 
a single good model becomes narrow, weary, 
dull. Every teacher therefore finds it a great 
inspiration to visit another’s class-room in oper- 
ation. This, however, is rarely possible; to 
visit one of the few great teachers at his work 
is for most impossible. But these books will 
take the great commonalty of teachers into 
the class-rooms of the best and most suggest- 
ive master-teachers, and fill their tired and 
vexed souls with new ideas. This is vastly 
better than any dusty lectures on the princi- 
ples of teaching, or any threshing of empty 
straw with “model classes,” and immensely 
more helpful than those wearisome compila- 
tions called “ Manuals of Teaching.” The 
plan ought to succeed. 

The first of the series deals with History, 
and wisely. No subject has greater education- 
al significance, no other is more rapidly gain- 
ing ground everywhere, none is in more ur- 
gent need of judicious helps. Everything now 
is studied and taught from the historic point of 
view—except history. The ordinary teaching 
of that remains sinfully stupid. Not because 
history-teachers are unregenerate beyond 
their fellows; many, as the preface of this 
book declares, “‘ know that their present meth- 
od is a good illustration of how history ought 
not to be taught, and would do better if op- 
portunity were afforded them.” 

Every. such teacher would do well to get 
this little volume and read it carefully. Its 
larger half consists of a translation of Dr. 
Diesterweg’s monograph on the teaching of 
history. This is not the least valuable, but 
will prove the least useful, part of the book. 
Dr. Diesterweg’s essay is considered the best 
among similar German works; but as here pre- 
sented it will repel readers, and, it is to be 
feared, greatly hinder the usefulness of the 
book. Diesterweg’s style is confessed to be 
very obscure im the original. The translator, 
by her excessive literalness and an exasperat- 
ingly GGermanesque involution of phrases and 
sentences, has made her English version of 
him always hard to read, often hard to under- 
stand. Indeed, some of the paragraphs, what 


with the use of terms peculiar to German 
pedagogy and the wooden character of the 
English used, are quite past comprehension. 
There are also not a few misleading errors of 
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diction or grammar—e.g., on p. 16, “not,” in 
the passage “there are but few who will not 
read it (Buckle’s work) without being carried 
away;” on p.30, “ evanescent ” for (apparent- 
ly) wnevenescent; on p. 59, in “ Hegel first 
points out the difference between an original 
and a reflective treatment of history,” where 
the meaning appears to be “ reflected,” as a 
reference on p. 69 shows; and on p. 52, “an 
objectional treatment of history,” where some 
might take this unknown word for odjection- 
uble instead of objective. The punctuation is 
often responsible for paragraphs of great ob- 
scurity, and, notably, causes the utter destruc- 
tions of Humboldt’s fine thought in the pas- 
sage quoted from him on p. 53. Misspellings 
are numerous, some of them grave; as “‘ mon- 
archial” for “ monarchical,” and several prop- 
er names. These faults are greatly to be re- 
gretted, and we hope a second edition will 
soon give opportunity to remove them, though 
we are persuaded that nothing short of a 
thorough recasting will make Diesterweg in- 
telligible. 

The second half of the book is what will 
give it acceptance and influence. Here Pro- 
fessors C. K. Adams of the University of 
Michigan, H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins, 
Burgess of Columbia, Emerton of Harvard, 
and W. F. Allen of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, give their methods of teaching. Every 
essay here is worth to any teacher of history 
much more than the price of the book. Their 
drift is curiously alike, and as the contributors 
wrote independently, this consensus clearly 
brings out the key-note of advanced history- 
teaching,—the application to it of the meth- 
ods used in teaching physical science; 7. ¢., 
practice-work among the materials of history, 
topical preparation from all accessible sources 
supplementing and even supplanting text 
book recitations. 
remarks, this is not “ original investigation ” 
in any true sense; “ but neither is laboratory 
work in chemistry original investigation.” 
This topical study of standard authorities 
stands to the learner in history precisely as 
work among the chemical re-agents provided 
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As Professor Allen well | 


him stands to the student in chemistry. | 


Everyone now sees that it is a poor school 
and a poor teacher that tries to teach chemis- 
try or botany by memoriter recitation from a 
book. It is just as wrong and absurd to teach 
history in that way; and this collection of es- 
says will help to make this plain, and to bring 
in a better day here, too. The contributions 
from Johns Hopkins, Columbia, and Ann Ar- 
bor, illustrating the American adaptation of 
the German “ Seminar” method, are very sug- 


gestive, and prophetic of the influence going | 


out from these centres. But our grammar 
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and high schools—and, indeed, many colleges 
—must not, like A%sop’s frog, imitate such 
large models. For them, the eminently sen- 
sible remarks of Professor Allen, setting forth 
the topical method used by him in his classes 
with great success, and explained more at 
large in his handy little pamphlet, “ History 
Topics,” issued last year, are likely to be more 
immediately useful. This method is so easily 
put into practice, is so stimulating to pupils 
and so broadening to the teacher, that it must 
certainly be more and more adopted by wide- 
awake instructors. Professor Allen also adds 
a very useful list of the more important works 
in all departments of history, classified and an- 
notated. The book is a thoroughly useful one, 
an honor to our American specialists in his- 
tory-teaching, and a positive boon to all intel- 
ligent teachers and readers of history. 
N. M. Wherever. 





JOHN BRIGHT.* 


For a half century past, the name of John 
Bright has been prominent in the sphere of 
English politics. Probably no one among ° 
the orators and statesmen of England has, 
during that period, exerted a more powerful 
and steady influence than he to form popular 
opinion and to guide the action of Parlia- 
ment in favor of republican freedom and 
equal rights. His career is not yet finished, * 
nor is all that he has aimed at accomplished. 
We trust his life and energies are to be pro- 
longed for much morg good and fruitful 
work for the benefit of his nation and of man- 
kind. It is well, nevertheless, to have pre- 
sented at this juncture a trustworthy sketch 
of the man and of the labors of his useful life 
hitherto, such as is given in the volume of 
nearly six hundred pages before us. 

The biographer’s work is not all that could 
be desired. It is marred by digressions in 
the way of tame general observations, by a 
pedantic display of acquaintance with Eng- 


_ lish literature, by labored efforts to lug into 


the text scraps of verse not always of the 
highest order nor specially apt, and by a lack 
of that artistic arrangement which makes 
salient points serve distinctly for a clear and 
striking portraiture. But notwithstanding 
these faults, the sketch brings to light the 
well-marked lineaments of a good and great 
man, best revealed in his own speeches, copi- 
oys extracts from which are given. 

(Born in Rochdale, November 11, 1811, 
rained in the simple ways of godliness and 








*Lire AND Times oF THE Rigut Hon. Joun Brieut. 
By William Robertson, author of “Old and New Rochdale.’* 
New York: Cassell & Company. 
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honesty peculiar to the Society of Friends ; 
favored with excellent facilities, which he 
well improved, for instruction in the common 
branches of education, including Latin ; pass- 
ing at the age of fifteen from school to his 
father’s cotton-mills, and there putting his 
own hands to all branches of labor and mak- 
ing himself thorough master of the business 
John Bright came to early manhood devel- 
oped in intelligence, character, practical com- 
mon sense, and executive capacity for a career 
of noble distinction. He has, down to the 
present time, with advantage to both his for- 
tune and his influence, maintained his con- 
nection with manufacturing industry; and his 
establishment at Rochdale, greatly enlarged 
under his management, presents a model of 
the true and genial codperation of labor and 
capital in the production of wealth. 

Mr. Bright was endowed with the physical 
and intellectual qualities of a natural orator. 
His moral instincts prompted him to use his 
powers for the benefit of his fellow-men. His 
associations led him to labor with special in- 
terest for improving the condition of the 
working class.jJ After leaving school, in the 
intervals of labor he applied himself diligently 
to the study of history and the English poets, 
as if anticipating his subsequent career; and 
this, with what he learned in daily contact 
with men and affairs, has served him better 
perhaps than a university education. At 
twenty years of age he made his first appear- 
ance as a public speaker, advocating the prac- 


tice of total abstinence from strong drink. 


For his oyn improvement and for the benefit 
of others he instituted the Rochdale Literary 
and Philésophical Society for lectures and 


welfare) {At a later date he took up the sub- 
ject o pular education.) In his twenty- 
sixth year, arranging for a public meeting in 
this interest, he first met Richard Cobden. It 
was with both a case of love at first sight. A 
tie of natural affinity drew them to each other 
and bound them in a friendship which had no 
cessation nor interruption till death parted 
them. This jncident gave cast to all his sub- 
sequent life.{ Mr. Cobden was just beginning 
his great struggle for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and his young friend instinctively ac- 
cepted his principles and caught his spirit, 
and joined him in the conflict begun against 
great odds, but ending, after ten years of 
persistent effort, in a triumph of the princi- 
ple of Free-trade.) In 1841 Mr. Cobden was 
elected to Parliament. (ih same year, Mr. 
Bright was overwhelméd by affliction in the 
death of his wife. His friend came to con- 


debates (ace of science and the public 


dole with him, and after words of sympath 
and comfort he 


said: “Don’t allow this 
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grief, great as it is, to weigh you down too | 


much ; there are at this moment, in thou- 
sands of homes in this country, wives and 
children who are dying of hunger, of hunger 
made by the law. If you will come along 
with me, we will never rest till we have got 


rid of the Corn Law.’? He rallied from his ' 


sorrow and followed the call. The two tra- 
versed all England, addressing the people. 
After five years, the strong public sentiment 
forced the repeal through both Houses of 
Parliament. ~/Z. «, <a 

e cannot, in dhe space allowed us, trace 
in detail Mr. Bright’s public career. Suffice 
it to say that in 1843 he was returned to Par- 
liament as the Member for Durham, and from 
that time he has held a seat in the House 
continuously, except for a single year, when 
his opposition to the Crimean war threw him 
out. But in 1857 he was again elected to 
represent the city of Birmingham, which con- 
stituency has most heartily sustained him 
ever since. In 1869, Mr. Gladstone called 
him to a place in the Cabinet, as President of 
the Board of Trade. In the new ministry of 
1880 he accepted office as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, but in 1882, dissenting 
from his colleagues on the policy of the war 
in Egypt, he withdrew from the Cabinet, re- 
pe only his seat in the House of Com- 

ns, 

During the fifty years of public life thus 
outlined, this man appears the consistent and 
unswerving champion of justice, truth and 
liberty. He has been a leader of the Liberal 
party, the pay of progress. He has not, 
however, takefi up his opinions as a partisan, 
nor advocated them for mere party purposes. 
They stand out as the strong convictions of 
his own independent judgment, guided by the 
lessons of experience and the promptings of a 
good and religious’y enlightened conscience. 
He accepted the Golden Rule of Christ as the 
law of conduct applicable to all private rela- 
tions, and no less to the mutual intercourse 
of nations. Whatever in existing institutions 
or prevalent usage is at variance with that 
rule, he regards as a wrong to be resisted by 
all legitimate means until overthrown or cor- 
rected. This is the key to his opinions and 
actions. This governing principle gives unity 
and consistency to the various measures he 
has advocated, and cool steadiness to his 
words andarguments. He is progressive, but 

forms are all construc- 
tive, not destructive. fn loyalty to the Queen 
and the Constitutio fhe pleads for changes 
which will best{ sustain the Constitution and 
bless the people, while they bind them more 
heartily and strongly to the throne. 

So he fought manfully for the repeal of the 
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Corn Laws, because they starved the many 
for the benefit of a few landholders; he re- 
sisted the Church rates, because they extorted 
pay from many who enjoyed none of the 
privileges of the established church; he called 
for parliamentary reform, that the legislative 
body might fitly represent the whole people; 
he denounced the Crimean war, because it 
involved a fearful waste of money and of 
human life in support of a cruel and effete des- 
potism; in our American war of the Rebellion, 
he saw at once the issue drawn between free- 
dom and slavery, and nobly pleaded the cause 
of the national government on grounds of the 
best interests of England as well as of in- 


and to break the spell of power in the hands 
of a proud aristocracy; he argued for the 
abolition of capital punishment for all but 
extreme crimes, not merely to save life but 
also to secure a more certain execution of the 
laws; he preached temperance as a promoter 


moved because of the injustice of putting a 
whole people under ban on account of their 
race and religion; he contended for the ex- 
tinction of the laws of entail and primogeni- 


free for a more general distribution and the 
condition of the tillers of the soil improved; 
the real welfare of poor Ireland lay very near 
his heart, and he labored earnestly to right 
her wrongs, by the disestablishment of the 
Irish church, by promoting general education, 
and by changes in her land and rent laws; 
but he could not favor Home Rule and in- 
dependence for her, because these fore- 

only anarchy and aggravated 


shadow 
misery, 
As one thus runs over the public measures 


which engaged Mr. Bright’s interest and his 
voice and vote, it is remarkable to note that 
almost every great measure which he favored 
was carried through, or is in a fair way of be- 
ing carried — at no distant day 
thought seems, all along, very much the 
line of divine providence for the advance- 
ment of human well-being the world over. 
By intuition, he saw the thing which ought to 
be, and in the face of current opinion he set 
about the work of having it done; and no 
statesman of the world has made fewer mis- 
takes or won more distinguished and benefi- 
cent success, 

There is room for but few words concerning 
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trinsic justice and humanity; he urged the | 
reduction of appropriations for the army and | 
. Bavy, not only in the interest of universal | 
peace, but to relieve the burdens of taxation | 
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the oratory of Mr. Bright. It was a style of 
oratory that held and swayed immense popu- 
lar assemblies, and it was no less effect- 
ive in the House of Commons. It com- 
bined all the best elements of true elo- 
quence — profound yet clear thought, ready 
wit, lively imagination, choice old English 
words uttered in a rich strong voice and with 
energy, and a good degree of grace in action. 
Yet the real secret of his power is found in the 
soundness of his views, the depth of his con- 
victions, and the thorough integrity of his 
aim, all sustained by the simple honesty and 
whole-souled good will of his daily life before 
man and in the sight of God. All this we 
read in the strong, calm features, and the 
clear, mild eye of the face presented in the 
opening of the volume. 

Grander than the most gorgeous triumph 
which old Rome ever gave to a general re- 
turned from conquest, was the ovation with 


| which, in August, 1882, his Birmingham con- 


stituents honored the man who had for 


| twenty-five years served them and the nation 


of comfort and happiness, and at the same | 
time as a means of economy to lighten the: | 
burden of taxes for crime and pauperism; he | 
would have all disabilities of the Jews re- | 


~ ture, that the lands of the kingdom might be | 


His | 





in Parliament, fighting, with words of truth 
and wisdom, battles for human liberty and 
rights and the peace of the world. The 
demonstration occupied a full week, and 
brought hearty testimonials from all classes 
of people, grouped in various associations, to 
the worthiness of the man and to the worth 
of his achievements. ( Yet more significant 
and enduring than all ts the silent influengge 
of his ideas as they go forth, pervading all 
Christendom and bearing fruit among unciv- 
ilized races in all parts of the world. No 
man better deserved the title “ Right Honor- 
able,” which, accortling to usage, Fis place in 
the Cabinet gained for him. Yet more con- 
genial with his own Quaker simplicity of taste, 
and more significant and cherished as the 
very symbol of genuine nobility, will live 
on through the centuries, a landmark in 
the history of human progress, the homely 
name needing no factitious adornment—John 
Bright,) A. L. CHapin. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOks. 


Mr. A. T. ANDREAS has issued Volume I of hi 
extended “History of Chicago, from the Earlies' 
Period to the Present Time.” It is a substantial 
quarto of 648 pages, handsomely printed and fairly 
well illustrated. The period coVered is that from 
the discovery of the place to the year 1857. The 
first hundred pages are devoted to the Indian 
occupancy of the region, tlie explorations of Mar- 
quette, La Salle, Joliet, and others, and the settle- 
ment of Chicago down to 1830—in which year it 
became a town, with a population, “including the 
white families, half-breeds, and three or four French 
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traders,” of not over a hundred. Numerous fae simile 
maps, among them a reproduction of Joliet’s map of 
New France (1674), add much to the interest and 
comprehensiveness of this portion of the work. 
Some sixty pages cover the period down to 1837, 
when the population had increased to about 4,000 
and Chicago became a city. In the next twenty 
years the population had become 93,000; and to this 
period.of growth and activity the remaining and 
major portion of the volume is devoted. The ma- 
terial is grouped into subjects such as “ Education,” 
“Marine Interests,” “ Religious Interests,” “ The 
Press,” “Bench and Bar,’ “ Manufactures,” etc.: 
and tlie work is remarkable for the fulness and 
variety of the information which it presents. On 
the whole, we regard it as a creditable specimen of 
contemporary history, and one that will compare 
favorably with other similar works — not in literary 
qualities with the “ Memorial History of Boston,” 
which is not a connected history at all, rather a 
series of essays on subjects relating to the early 
settlement of Boston and New England — but, more 
fairly, with such works as Drake’s History of Bos- 
ton. As a magazine of facts it is, indeed, probably 
unexcelled by any municipal history, owing to its 
nearness to the scenes and events set forth. What 
would be the historical value, of a history, on 
such a scale as this, of Boston or New York for ex- 
ample, published within fifty years after the city had 
begun its corporate existence? The newness of 
Chicago, and its rapid growth, have become almost 
too familiar tales; and yet they are realized perhaps 
least of all by its own citizens. Men who knew as a 
prairie the site of this city of 600,000 people, and 
were among its organizers and first officials, still 
walk our streets; and to collect their recollections 
of the city’s infancy and put them in such good 
shape for preservation as Mr. Andreas has done, is 
certainly a worthy enterprise. This first volume 
must remain for some time the standard history of 
the period which it covers. It will be followed by a 
second, continuing the narrative to the fire of 1871; 
and a third will complete the history to the date of 
issue. 


THe immense literary achievement of Honoré 
de Balzac was made possible by the combination in 
the same individual of a very high order of genius 
and almost incredible vitality. Even without gen- 
ius, a man who could, like Balzac, work from twelve 
to twenty-one hours a day for months at a jime, 
could hardly fail to accomplish something of per- 
manent value. Those who think that genius is in. 
dustry, or an infinite capacity for taking pains, will 
see in this power of application alone the secret of 
his success. But the most determined defender of 
such a definition must admit that in the genius of 
Balzac there was more than this, and ‘that without 
this additional something his work could not de- 
serve the high esteem in which it is to be held and 
which has been so well tested by time. For- the 
work of Balzac is assuredly very great. It must al- 


ways be one of the marvels of literature that so much 
and so good work should be produced by one man 
in a quarter of a century of literary activity. 


The 
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work of Dumas pére is the only possible comparison 
which French literature affords, and this does not 


| go very far, when, after taking into consideration 


the seventy years of Dumas’ life as compared with 
the fifty of Balzac’s, and the enormous amount of 
work published under his name to which Dumas 
has no claim whatever, we think for a moment of 
the respective qualities of the two men’s work. For 
into the “Human Comedy” Balzac put his whole 
life, no less than into the * Divine Comedy ” an ear- 
lier and greater man put his. And the “ Human 
Comedy ” reflects enough of the age which gave it 
birth to make possible in this respect also a com- 
parison with that other monument of genius which 
its name suggests. The life of Balzac has not yet 
been truly written. If it ever comes to be, it will 
prove more interesting and suggestive than most 
literary biographies. This is made sufficiently evi- 
dent by the many volumes which have given us 
glimpses of that life, and which, however full of in- 
terest they may be, always leave us with the im- 
pression that we have but touched upon the out- 
skirts of his character, that we have not really 
entered into it. Mr. Edgar Evartson Saltus has 
given us a very charming book of this sort, in his 
study of Balzac (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The 
reader is prepossessed in its favor at the outset by the 
mechanical execution of the volume, which leaves 
little to be desired. The contents are in keeping 
with the appearance of the book. It is a pleasant 
compilation of anecdote and reminiscence strung 
upon a slender thread of biography. There are 
four chapters of this, a fifth made up of aphorisms 
and thoughtful passages, and a sixth which is a list 
of his published writings chronologically arranged, 
together with a scheme of the “Comédie Humaine,” 
giving the relations of its various parts, and indicat- 
ing those which the author did not live to complete. 
This chapter is of considerable bibliographical 
value. There is boasting and boasting. The au- 


| thor of “ Monte Cristo’ once wrote concerning him- 


self in these terms: “ Twenty-five years ago, three 
men stood at the head of French literature: Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, and myself. To-day these three 
men still occupy that position.” This is delicious 
in its impudence of self-assertion. The author of 
“The Human Comedy,” when near the close of his 
life, wrote thus: “ The first half of the present cen- 
tury will be found to have been greatly influenced 
by four men: Napoleon, Cuvier, O'Connell, and 
myself. The first lived on the blood of Europe, the 
second espoused the globe, the third became the in- 
carnation of an entire race, while I shall have car- 
ried a complete society in my brain.” This is self- 
consciousness of the nobler kind; nor does he claim 
for himself more than the world has been willing to 
accord him. The amusing superstition so long 
prevalent in England and America, and whicl 
classes all French novels indiscriminately as im 
moral, has kept him from becoming so widely 
known among us as he should be; but in time this 
will no longer operate—does not, indeed, now ope- 
rate as it once did—in excluding his works from 
the general consideration which they deserve. His 
was the realism which will ever be held in honor; 











and nothing could be more unjust than to charge 
upon him the foul work of the bestial school of 
writers who have of late made realism a word of re- 
proach in French literature. In no sense can these 
be regarded as other than the illegitimate progeny 
of the man whose name is one of the most glorious 
of our age. 








THE last issue of THE Dra contained a brief men- 
tion of the death of Professor Arnold Guyot, and of 
the publication of his final book, * Creation; or the 
Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Modern Sci- 
ence” (Scribners). To the honored and lamented 
author belongs the credit of making the first attempt 
to trace the parallelism of the biblical and geologi- 
cal accounts of the origin of the world, on any fairly 
scientific basis. He first discerned the fact that 
the biblical history embraces the origin of the 
“heavens ” as well as the “ earth”; and thus ended 
the series of futile and puerile attempts to co- 
ordinate terrestrial history—and only the later 
chapters of that—with a biblical history which 
begins far back in a vast series of cosmogonic 
events, of which the solid earth is only the last. 
The general features of the parallel traced by Guyot 
were announced, as he informs us, as early as 1840, 
in a discourse at Neuchatel; but they first appeared 
in print in the New York “ Evening Post ” in March, 
1852. A digest of these views appeared in the “ Bib- 
liotheca Sacra’ for March and April, 1855, from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. O. Means; and the same 
review contained in the January number for 1856 
an important discussion of the same subject by 
James D. Dana, who adopted the principal features 
of Guyot’s method, and has since introduced them 
in his “ Manua! of Geology.” But while Guyot's 
attempt lies in the right direction, his treatment of 
the work of the first four “days” will probably 
require some modification. He regards the first two 
verses of Genesis as a “ prologue,” and thinks “ the 
earth,” in that connection, refers to “ matter in gen- 
eral.” The work of the first day corresponds, he 
thinks, to the “first activity of matter ’’— gravity, 
chemieal action, aggregation into luminous nebule. 
The “expanse” (erroneously “ firmament”) of the 
second day is represented by the condensation of 
nebulous masses into stars, the formation of our sun 
as a nebulous star, and the preduction of the earth’s 
solid crust, the ocean, and the atmosphere. It em- 
braces, also, the advent of simplest plant forms. 
The fourth day refers to the dissipation or precipita- 
tion of the earth’s “ photosphere,” and the visible 
revelation of the sun, moon, and stars, and thus the 
establishment of the solar day. About the codrdi- 
nation of the works of the following days there can 
be little difference of opinion. The parallelism 
traced for the first four days leans in the right 
direction; but it is probable the author left it as it 
stands, under the bias of the first conception, which 
flashed on his mind in 1840. Professor Dana has 
modified it to some extent; and Professor Alexander 
Winchell, who has given much study to the subject, 
was induced, about thirty years ago, to adopt a har- 
mony which, while proving similar to Guyot’s, 
diverged from that to a somewhat greater extent 
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than Dana’s slightly later proposal. But the sub- 
ject cannot be discussed in the present connection. 
One reads this last literary production of the gentle 
and genial author with a tender remembrance of his 
excellence of character, his sound scientific sense, 
his important contributions to physical geography, 
his devotion to his friends, and his unobtrusive but 
unflinching religious faith. This book is his dying 
bequest to posterity. It is written with good method, 
perfect clearness, and unaffected simplicity, and is 
published with several elegant full-page illustra- 
tions, painted by B. W. Hawkins. 


THE first edition of Mr. Henry Carey Lea’s “ His- 
tory of Sacerdotal Celibacy ” was published in 1867, 
and svon after came “ Superstition and Force,” and 
“Studies in Church History,” the three books cov- 
ering with great thoroughness the most important 
aspects of ecclesiastical history in the middle ages, 
and even down to the present time. Since the pub- 
lication of the last, in 1870, the author appears to 
have suspended his labors in this field, at least so 
far as new work is concerned. The last year, how- 
ever, has shown that he has not been idle in the 
interval, and within a few months he has published, 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., revised editions 
of the “Studies in Church History,” and now of 
“ Sacerdotal Celibacy,” revisions which incorporate 
«a large amount of new material, and are, in great 
part, re-written. Of“ Sacerdotal Celibacy” Mr. Lea 
says, in his original preface: “ As far as I am aware, 
no work of the kind exists in the English language ;”’ 
and when we consider how powerful a factor this 
rule of discipline was in the development of the 
power of the church, he deserves our hearty thanks 
for supplying the want. As in his other works, he 
has avoided giving the discussion a controversial 
character, and has “sought merely to state facts, 
without regard to their bearing on either side of the 
questions involved.” Probably no writer can assert 
this of himself more truthfully than Mr. Lea, whose 
method indeed it is to confine his studies almost ex- 
clusively to original and contemporary authorities, 
paying very little attention to the works of mod- 
ern writers. As a result, considering also the fulness 
of his statements and the copiousness of the cita- 
tions, the reader of his books has almost the advan- 
tage of original study for himself. It is therefore a 
tact of some importance that Mr. Lea, dealing at 
first hand with his authorities, does not convey to 
his readers the impression, which is current with 
writers of the tolerant modern school, that the 
church of the middle ages was, on the whole, a 
benefit to society. We do not know that he would 
say this in so many words, and certainly the picture 
is not exclusively a dark one; but we must say that 
we get from his writings, as a whole, the impression 
that the church built up its marvellous power pure- 
ly for its own sake, sacrificing to its interests, with- 
out scruple or mercy, whatever of human sympa- 
thies or welfare stood in its way. Of the rule of 
celibacy in particular, a most potent agent in this 
work, he admits, it is true, salutary results in some 
respects (as on page 145); but he is evidently of the 
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opinion that its effect upon morality was, as a whole, 
extremely bad, and this not wholly in the past. 
Whether we agree or not with Mr. Lea’s conclu- 
sions, it will at any rate be admitted that his books 
contain invaluable stores of information, and that 
there are no other American publications which 
approach them in importance as contributions to the 
study of the middle ages. 


AN interesting chapter in the history of English 
poetry is that which deals with the work done by 
women in this field. This chapter has just been 
written by Mr. Eric 8. Robertson, in a book called 
“English Poetesses" (Cassell & Company). Here, 
as elsewhere, the poetry of our language is so far 
superior to that of any other modern tongue as to 
leave no chance for comparison. No other modern 
literature can boast of a woman whose achievement 
in this direction is equal to that of Mrs. Browning: 
no other can show such a variety of lesser names 
and so much good work. The book before us 
evinces a fair sense of proportion in its treatment of 
writers no longer living, but this is lacking in its 
treatment of living ones, and the work is imperfectly 
done. Of its ten chapters, three ave devoted each to 
a single name; Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Hemans and 
Mrs. Browning being found worthy of this distince- 
tion. Six chapters make us acquainted more or less 
fully with twenty-seven other writers, and give men- 
tion to several more. The concluding chapter takes 
up writers still living, some eight of whom are sin- 
gled out for special treatment. It is very unfortu- 
nate that space did not permit the writer to deal 
more fully with these, at least with one of them, 
Miss Ros-etti, for whom ten pages seems but a 
meagre allotment in a volume which can give thirty 
to Mrs. Hemans. The chief interest of the book 
lies in the chapter devoted to Mrs. Browning, and 
this particularly because the writer of such a book 
cannot avoid at least touching upon the question of 
the inherent ability of women to produce poetry of 
the highest class; and upon an examination of Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry must the answer to this question 
largely depend. In the words of the writer, “ Criti- 
cally to approach the work of Elizabeth Barrett 
‘Browning is to test once for all the question whether, 
throughout the literature of the whole world, there 
is any evidence to show that woman can equal man 
in the sustained expression of poetical ideas.” In 
this particular chapter the question is thus put, but 
is hardly answered. In the introduction to the work, 
however, the writer gives to the question a decided 
negative. ** Have women been clearly excelled by 
men in poetry? Surely.” ‘‘Women have always 
been inferior to men as writers of poetry, and they 
always will be, if the explanation here attempted is 
the correct one.” “There is more in life to satisfy a 
woman —that is the contention, therefore woman 
has not been impelled to such soul-searchings as 
man.” But although compelled thus to meet the 
larger issue, the writer is not slow to recognize the 
excellence of the poetic work which has been done 
by English women. With real sympathy he has 
shown them to us, one after another, as they are re- 
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vealed in their work and in their life. The crit- 
icisms are subtle and appreciative, and the illustra- 
tive extracts of the volume are chosen with delicate 
taste. 

Ir would seem according to the eternal fitness of 
things, that in a country like ours, having an exten- 
sive coast-line and excellent harbors on each of the 
two great oceans of the globe, foreign commerce 
should be a department of industry well sustained 
and vigorously prosecuted. The fact that it is not 
so is quite evident, and certainly calis for the seri- 
ous consideration of our whole people. Very 
timely was the action of the U.S. Naval Institute in 
1881, offering a gold medal and prize for the best 
essay on “Our Mercantile Marine: the Causes of its 
Decline, and the Means to be Taken for its Revival.” 
From eleven essays submitied, the committee se- 
lected the one written by Lieut... D. Jerrold Kelley 
as that best deserving the prize. The author has 
now made that essay the nucleus of a neat little 
book, entitled The Question of Ships,” in which 
the whole subject is treated at some length and 
with great clearness. It is a valuable contribution 
toward the solution of the grave problem which it 
behooves our legislators and business meu to study 
in good earnest. The problem is embarrassed by 
the policy of a high protective tariff, which for the 
last twenty years has controlled the industrial pur- 
suits of our people. All the better. if it shall now 
subject that policy to a fair and close examination 
of all its phases and bearings, in the light of com- 
mon sense, reason, and justice. The chief points in 
Lieut. Kelley’s summing up are these: Ships are 
profitable abroad, and can be made so here. We 
were a great maritime people, but our commerce 
has now almost perished. The main cause of its de- 
cadence is in the changes demanded by the substi- 
tution of steam for sail, and the use of iron in place 
of wood for ship-building. Subsidies will not 
bring relief. Certain measures of reform must be 
adopted —especially the admission to American 
register of ships wherever built, their exemption 
from taxation, the admission of material and stores 
for vessels, duty free, and the entire revision of the 
navigation laws. The mutual dependence of the 
navy and the commercial marine is enlarged upon; 
and to improve the management of our vessels, the 
questionable suggestion is made that our commercial 
vessels be placed in charge of trained officers of the 
navy. The treatment of the whole subject is fair 
and candid. (ne can perhaps trace some bias of 
judgment from the author's position as an officer of 
the navy; but on the other hand, that position gives 
some advantages for the study of the subject. It is 
not easy to set aside the facts and arguments by 
which his views are supported. Surely it is time 
that something were done to bring back the lost 
commerce of our nation. Bad laws place us at a 
disadvantage in the world’s competition, and other 
nations hold the carrying trade which belongs legit- 
imately to us. 


CassELL & Company have issued “The Adven- 
tvres and Discovries of Captain Iohn Smith, some- 
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time President of Virginia and Admiral of New 
England. Newly Ordered by Iohn Ashton (author 
of Chap Books of the Eighteenth Century, etc.), 
with Illvstrations taken by him from Original 
Sovrees,” imprint without date, and from _ its 
quaint typography, spelling and illustrations, giving 
the impression that it is a reprint of one of Captain 
John Smith’s old books, which it is not. There is 


more of John Ashton in the text thin there is of 


John Smith. <A better title would have been, “The 
Story of Captain John Smith, told for the Edifica- 
tion and Amusement of Boys, by John Ashton; and 
Illustrated with fac-simile Copies of the old Pic- 
tures.” 
Smith’s “ True Relation,” 1608, his “ Generall Histo- 
rie,” 1624, or any of his other books. Mr. Ashton 
has made a text to suit himself and amuse the boys, 
and has put it in the old style. The illustrations 
are poor copies of those in the “ General) Historie,” 
1624. In his preface, Mr. Ashton, as an_ historical 
critic, comes to the rescue of Smith’s sensational 
story, first told in 1624, that his life was saved by 


Powhatan’s daughter, Pocahontas. He cites as proof 


of the authenticity of the story, that in 1616, when 
Pocahontas went over to England, Smith, then re 
siding in England, wrote a letter to Queen Anne, 
detailing the services which the Indian maiden had 
rendered to him and to the Virginia colony, and 
mentioning, substantially in th» manner in which he 
later described it in his “General Historie,” the 
fact that she had saved his life. The story, there- 
fore, Mr. Ashton reasons, was not invented and first 
told in 1624, although it had been omitted in ail the 
books Smith had written previous to that date. Now 
what is the proof that Smith wrote any letter to the 
Queen of James I., in 1616? Has the letter been 
found in the Queen's archives or the state-paper 
office? Is there evidence that anybody ever saw or 
heard of the letter until it was printed in 1624 by 
Smith himself? None whatever. Smith never men- 
tioned it until he invented the Pocahontas story, and 
needed some little side-show of this kind to help 
him out. The Queen, in 1624, could not deny its 
authenticity, for she was dead; and, for two years 
before 1616, was a contirmed invalid from dropsy. 
She was out of society, and her mind was thought to 
be impaired. The letter and the story have, there- 
fore, the same authority, namely: Smith’s own un- 
supported statement, under.the most suspicious cir- 
cumstances, if not conditions which made them 
wholly improbable. 


Tut name of Emile de Laveleye is well known 
both to the economist and the general reading pub- 
lic. His contributions to the literature of econom- 
ical science are all thoughtful and many of them are 
of value. A systematic treatise upon that science, 
even if an elementary one, must be interesting when 
coming from such a writer, and such we find his 
recently written manual, “ The Elements of Political 
Economy *(Putnams). For all this, it is not a good 
text-book. Placed in the hands of the beginner, it 
would only serve to bewilder him. It lacks that 
clearness of statement and precision of definition 


Mr. Ashton has not followed the text of 
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in a text-book are so essential. But the 
reader who has already mastered the elementary 
details of the science will find in it much that is 
suggestive. Its wealth of illustration is particu- 
larly noticeable. Here the wide historical knowl- 
edge and the practica] familiarity of the writer with 
existing economic conditions throughout the world 
appear to much advantage. The treatment of some 
subjects, such, for example, as those of Population 
and International Exchange, is very satisfactory. 
That of Rent is much less so. M. de Laveleye does 
not believe very largely in /aissez faire as a working 
principle of government. He thinks that some as- 
sumption of the paternal character is desirable. The 
book is gotten up so as to look like a text-book, but 
it reads more like literature than its appearance 
would lead one to expect. The translation is an 
English one, but Mr. Taussig has provided an intro- 
duction and a supplementary chapter for American 
readers, 


which 


Mr. Justin McCarruy’s “Short History of Our 
Own Times” (Harper) is not a new work, but an 
abridgment of his well-known and justly popular 
“ History of Our Own Times.” It contains some- 
what over one-third as many pages, each page con- 
taining a little more matter. The language is for 
the most part unaltered, and the omissions are made, 
so far as we have compared the two works, with 
good judgment. The reader of the smaller work 
gets all the matter that is in the larger; what he 
loses is the form. The spontaneous flow of a skilful 
and accomplished author is of course destroyed when 
you go over his work with a knife and cut out all 
that is not necessary to a clear and complete state- 
ment. Not that the result is bare or clumsy in 
style; but it necessarily lacks the rhetorical com- 
pleteness of the original work. This would be an 
admirable text-book for our higher schools, in which 
contemporary history is lamentably neglected. 


WituiamM LAantr CARPENTER, author of a little 
volume on “Energy in Nature” (Cassell & Com- 
pany), is a son of the veteran biologist. The work 
is a treatise on physics, very simply written, its one 
object being to present in popular language the doc- 
trine of the Conservation of Energy. It appeals to 
a class of readers having litile or no scientific train- 
ing, and its statement of the principles of physical 
science is perhaps as simple as it is possible for such 
a statement to be and have any value. Otherwise it 
is similar to Professor Balfour Stewart's book on the 
same subject, and covers nearly the same ground. 
The beginner in physics may find it exceedingly 
useful in connection with his regular text-book. 
The illustrations are numerous and well chosen. 


A PLEASING volume of sketches upon microscopi- 
cal subjects is called “ Vignettes from Invisible 
Life,’ and is written by John Badcock, and pub- 
lished by Cassell & Company. The object of these 
sketches is professedly to popularize microscopic 
study, and they are admirably fitted for the purpose. 
The volume deals with living forms, both plant and 
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animal. Among the former we have Diatoms and 
Volvox; among the latter many studies of Protozoa, 
Rotifera, and Polyzoa, with sketches of Hydra and 
the Sponges. The book is well written, well illus- 
trated, and well printed. It is altogether an attrac- 
tive one. 


WHAT IS A PHILOSOPHER? 


To the Editor of Tue Dian: 

As my notice of Schopenhauer in Tur Dia. for 
February seems to have attracted a certain amount 
of criticism, some of which, at least, was miscon. 
ceived, I wish to express myself more definitely 
upon the chief points raised. These concern, for 
the most part, my estimate of English thought and 
thinkers. In denying the claims of such men as 
Bacon and Locke to the title of philosophers, I used 
the word philosophy in a somewhat restricted sense, 
and yet, I think, in the only sense in which it may 
fairly be used. I am contented to accept Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer's definition of philosophy, as being 
knowledge of the most generalized kind; and, ac. 
cepting this, I can only regard as a philosopher the 
one who resolutely endeavors to arrive at such 
knowledge, and with some show of success,— the 
one who presents and supports some view of the 
ultimate nature of existence, and interprets all phe- 
nomena in the light of this view. This has been 
done by Plato, by Spinoza, by Berkeley, by Kant, 
by Schopenhauer, and by many others. It cannot 
be said that it has been done by Bacon or by Locke. 
Such a view is embodied in the Systéme du Monde; 
a similar view is embodied in the work of Mr. 
Spencer, but Mr. Spencer realizes that this view is 
an inadequate one, and that back of the problems 
which it solves there are deeper ones left unsolved 
by it. Hence Mr. Spencer's “unknowabie,” in the 


very admission of whose existence lies the confes- 


sion that his own philosophy is not all-embracing. 
Now. whether Mr. Spencer be right or not in calling 
these things unknowable, the fact remains that other 
thinkers have tried to account for them; that in the 
opinion of many they have been successfully ac- 
counted for, and that, according to Mr. Spencer's 
own definition, a system that should account for them 
would be more truly philosophical than one that 
should put them aside as unaccountable. I take it 
that the aim of philosophy is to get to the very heart 
of things, and that the name of philosopher belongs 
only to him who makes this his chief object. If, 
then, a man like Herbert Spencer, with his well- 
nigh incredible industry, his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, and his vast powers of generalization, is not, 
in the strictest sense, a philosopher, to affirm this is 
in no sense a reproach, but simply one of the neces- 
sities of accurate speech. Holbach, who wrote the 


Syst?me du Monde, thought that his explanation of 


the world was an adequate one; Mr. Spencer, who 
presents what is essentially the same view, realizes 
that the last word has not been said, but does not 
seriously attempt to say it. In this, Mr. Spencer 
falls just short of being a philosopher, according to 
his own definition of the term. Even Holbach, 
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although Mr. Spencer has done as much as he did, 
and even more, may more justly claim the title, for 
he at least thought his system to be all-compre- 
hensive. Mr. Spencer deliberately cuts the Gordian 
knot which Holbach did not see at all; but to see it, 
and not attempt to untie it, does not betoken the 
true philosophic spirit. If, then, even the magnificent 
system of thought with which the name of Mr. Spen- 
cer will ever be associated fails thus slightly to be a 
system of philosophy in the highest sense, what 
claim does the work of Bacon have to be ranked as 
such ?— for it seems that the “ head and front of my 
offending” lies in my having taken exception to the 
popular notion which would so rank this work. To 
be a philosopher, and to have a philosophic mind, 
are two very different things. Whit I understand 
by the former I have already explained, and I in- 
tended that it should be fully understood in my 
notice of Schopenhauer. The latter is the quality 
possessed in a greater or less degree by the success- 
ful workers in all departments of science. Bacon 
possessed it in a very eminent degree; but so did 
Sir Isaac Newton. Bacon was a great philosophical 
writer, but he has given us no system of philosophy. 
His chief service was to call attention to an old and 
long-neglected method of research; and this work 
had a peculiar timeliness, for it fell in with the 
great intellectual tendency of modern times. He 
was in some sense the prophet, or forerunner, of the 
revival of this method; and the many triumphs 
which it has since achieved have given an added 
lustre to a name of itself illustrious indeed, but not 
so much so as many would have us believe. For 
more competent testimony than that of Macaulay 
must be invoked before we accept, in all serious- 
ness, this popular estimate of Bacon. One of the 
most marked qualitics of Bacon was, after all, that 
of the rhetorician ; and it is but natural that a writer 
who, like Macaulay, was little more than a rhetori- 
cian, should unduly magnify the merits of one in 
whom he recognized, on that one side, a spirit 
akin to his own. It is no little to the shame of Eng- 
lish thought that it has allowed itself so to be im- 
posed upon by the rhetoric of that brilliant essayist ; 
and we can hardly be asked to accept seriously any 
of Macaulay's estimates on the strength of his name ; 
least of all, an estimate so manifestly overdrawn as 
that of Lord Bacon. All thoughtful men have held 
in honor the name of Francis Bacon, and always 
will do so, but upon the strength of attributes really 
his own; yet with all his true greatness, it is proba- 
ble that few men have ever been, by a considerable 
class of persons, so overestimated. 

There is one other point to which I wish to allude. 
One of my critics complains that I have given no 
outline of the philosophy of Schopenhauer. To do 
this was not within the scope of my brief notice, as 
I distinctly stated; but the complaint is put in such 
a way as to invite particular attention. It is inti- 
mated that I might at least have given something 
which should serve as the key to this philosophy. 
The critic suggests pessimism, but says that I have 
denied this tobe such a key. I certainly made no 


such denial at the time, but I am quite willing to do 
so. What T said was that the pessimistic philosophy 
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so cuuuaniive with the name of Revehenet is by 
most persons either wholly misconceived or wil- 

fully misinterpreted. I find that very few of those who 
use the word have any conception of what pessimism 
is, The majority take it to be allied to cynicism, 
than which nothing could be more unlike it. Again, 
although pessimism is one of the main outcomes of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, it is not its key; and 
even if it were, the mere statement of its being such 
would, without an exhaustive setting forth of the 
meaning of the term, be extremely misleading. But 
what I wish especially to say in this connection is, 
that the practice of affixing to a system of thought 
some word or phrase suggestive of its most salient 
feature, is a thoroughly pernicious one. What, for 
example, is gained by saying that Spinoza was a 
pantheist, or that Spencer is an evolutionist? The 
one who knows what it is that these men have 
striven to say smiles at the inadequacy of a word to 
express it. The one who does not, arms himself 
with the phrase, and uses it in whatever way fancy 
may dictate. Neither is benefited by it, and the one 
in search of information is done « positive wrong in 
having foisted upon him a symbol in place of the 
thing itself. It is a true case of asking for bread 
and receiving a stone. Reflect upon the way in 
which the term evolution is bandied about in uncon- 
scious ignorance, and pause to consider whether it 
were not better that the work of Mr. Spencer should 
go unnamed than that it should be summed up by a 
word so worse than meaningless in the minds of 
most of those who use it, and who imagine that any 
word has power to reveal the great secret of the uni- 
verse. The best exposition of a system of philosophy 
is a poor enough substitute for the reality. To dis- 
miss it with a phrase is an insult to the philosopher 
and the intelligence of the student alike. 

WiiiiaM Morton Payne. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


* BETHESDA,” the ‘*new American novel,” is 
published by Macmillan & Co., in a volume uni- 
form with “ Mr. Isaacs.” 

Joun Apams is the subject of the next volume in 
the “ American Statesmen series.” Mr. Morse, the 
editor of the series, is the writer of the volume. 

An illustrated volume on the Zuni Indians, by 
Captain Rourke, U.S.A., recently published in Lon- 
don, will be reprinted by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ReErn’s “Japan,” translated from the German,— 
a large and handsomely illustrated volume,— is just 
published by A. C. Armstrong & Sons. It will be 
reviewed at length in the next number of Tae Dra. | 

A NEw volume of the writings of Donald G. | 
Mitchell, containing a dozen or more papers on 
various topics, of which only two or three have 
appeared in print before, is just issued by Charles | 
Scribner's Sons, in the new and uniform edition of | 
his works. 

Mr. EvGeNE Scuvuy.er’s series of articles on | 
Peter the Great of Russia, which delighted the | 
readers of “Scribner's Monthly” through many | 
numbers, have been re-written and re-arranged by | 








the wie and now appear in two yam and hand- 
some volumes, just published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

THE success of that clever little book, “ John Bull 
and His Island,” has stimulated other attempts 
in its vein. “John Bull’s Neighbor in her True 
Light, being some Criticisms by a Brutal Anglo- 
Saxon,” is announced for publication in London; 
and Routledge will soon bring out a translation of 
“La Vie Publique en Angleterre,” by Philippe 
Daryl, a Frenchman who has studied English 
institutions and customs during a ten years’ resi- 
dence in that country. 

Tue “ American Monthly ” is the name of a new 
magazine in Chicago, of which the April number 
bears the pathetic legend “Vol. I, No. 1.” It an- 
nounces that it is to be “devoted to the free discus- 
sion of literature and science, politics and religion,” 
and that “with a view to intelligent discussions of the 
prominent questions most agitating modern civiliza- 
tion, it will present from time to time both sides of 
matters in controversy, that readers may arrive un- 
derstandingly at the Truth.” 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce a work which will 
be of special interest to students of economic 
topics— “ Six Centuries of Work and Wages; the 
History of English Labor,” by James E. Thorold 
Rogers, M.P. Also, a series of “American Orations, 
from the Colonial Period to the Present Time,” 
compiled by Prof. A. Johnston; and the new work 
of the Rev. Heber Newton, on “The Book of the 
Beginnings, a Study of Genesis; with a General 
Introduction to the Pentateuch.” 

Dopp, Mrap & Co. announce “ E] Mahdi and the 
Soudan,” by the Confederate General Loring, who 
spent ten years, from 1869 to 1879, in the military 
service of the Khedive of Egypt. The same firm 
will soon have ready a Students’ edition of “ Raw- 
linson’s Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” 
in five octavo volumes. Of the new edition of 
“Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,” 
Parts 1 and 2 are ready for delivery, and the re- 
maining ten parts will be published during the 
coming year. 

Macmmutan & Co., the present publishers of 
Tennyson, have worthily signalized the new relation 
by the issue of a popular edition of his complete 
works, in one volume, with a magnificent new steel] 
portrait. The edition is printed from new type, and 
the contents have been corrected throughout by the 
author, a few poems having been added which have 
not till now been reprinted since their first appear- 
ance in the edition of 1833. It is sold at a dollar 
and a half, and easily surpasses in desirability all 
other cheap editions of Tennyson. We are coming 
slowly to realize the fact that cheapness does not 
necessarily mean ugliness when applied to book- 
making, and such volumes as this are efficient 
educators of taste considered with regard to their 
looks alone. 

AN important work on Colonial history is just 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in “The 
Diary and lettersof His Excellency Thomas Hutchin- 
son,” Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of the 








of his administration as member and speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and his government of the 
Colony during the difficult period that preceded the 
War of Independence; compiled from the original 
documents in the possession of his descendants, by 
Peter Orlando Hutchinson, one of his great-grand- 
sons. The same firm publishes a volume of “ Mem- 
ories of Rufus Choate,” by Judge Neilson of 
Brooklyn; a volume of “Studies in History,’’ by 
Henry Cabot Lodge; a “Handbook of American 
Authors,” by Oscar Fay Adams; Lives of Lucretia 
Mott, and her husband, James Mott, written by her 
granddaughter, Mrs. R. P. Hallowell; “ Ploetz’s 
Epitome of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern His- 
tory,” translated by Wm. H. Tillinghast, of Harvard 
University ; and “ A Comprehensive Commentary on 
the Quriin,” by the Rev. E. M. Wherry. 

Mr, W. F. Poo.x, a widely recognized authority 
upon ail matters pertaining to libraries, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on “ Library Construction,” con- 
taining his address on that subject made at the meet- 
ing of the American Library Association in Buffalo 
last summer (a synopsis of which was given in THE 
Drax for September), and also a reply to the pamph- 
let of Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer, architect, who wishes 
to persuade Congress to adopt his plans fora Nation- 
al Library building, although these plans, as Mr. 
Poole conclusively shows, would involve an im- 
mensely greater expenditure than is necessary, and 
embody “ every vicious and antiquated principle of 
library construction.” Mr. Smithmeyer, we should 
judge, will regret having ventured upon the attack. 
It is probable that there are no sounder views on the 
question of library construction than those which 
Mr. Poole advocates, and which are, in the main, 
endorsed by the American Library Association, 
Should Congress, in the face of the unanimous re- 
monstrance of the professional librarians of the coun- 
try, adopt such plans as those of Mr. Smithmeyer, it 
would be a matter of lasting regret from considera- 
tions of utility, to say nothing of the unnecessary ex- 
pense involved. 





BooKs OF THE MONTH. 
| The following List includes ali New Books, American and 


| 





Indian Myths; or, Legends, Traditions and Symbols of the 
Aborigines of America, compared with those of other 
countries, including Hindoostan, Egypt, Persia, Assyria 
and China. By Ellen R. Emerson. 8vo, pp. 677. 

Japan: Travels and Researches. Undertaken at the cost of 
the Prussian Government. From the German of J. J 
Rein. Illustrations and maps. 8vo, pp. 543. $7.50. 

“This remarkable work has already taken in Germany a 


| high position as a comprehensive study of the whole field of 


| 








English, received during the month of March by Messne. | 


Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.]} 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


History of the United States of America, from | 


the Discovery of the Continent. By Geo: 
Author's Last Revision. To be completed in 6 vols..8vo, 
Foy tops. Vol I-IV now ready. Per vol., 

* In this edition of his great work the author has made ex- 
tensive changes in the text, condensing in places, enlarging in 
others and carefully revising. It is practically a new work, 
embodying the results of the latest researches, and enjoying 
the advantage of the author's long and mature experience.”"*— 
Publishers’ Announcement. 


The Diasy and Letters of His Excellency Thomas Hutch- 
inson, . (Harvard). LL.D. (Oxon), Captain-General and 
Governor-in-Chief of His Late Majesty's Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay ; with an account of his administration when 
he was member and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and his government of the Colony during the difficult 
riod that preceded the War of Independence. Compiled 
rom the original documents. By Peter O. Hutchinson. 
8vo, pp. 504. Portrait. Net, $5. 


His of Chicago. from the Earliest Period to the Pres- 
ent Time. By A. T. Andreas, vols,, quarto. Vol. I, 
ending with the year 1857, now ready. Half morocco, $14. 


e Bancroft. The 





Japanese civilization, and of the country itself.—Daily News, 
London. 


The High Alps of New Zealand; or. A Trip to the Gla- 
ciers of the Antipodes, with an Ascent of Mount Cook. By 
W.S. Green, M.A. Pp. 350. London. 

More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the High- 
lands. From 1862 to 1882. By Queen Victoria. ith 
beautiful steel portraits of John Brown and others. vo, 
pp. 405. London. $3.70. 

The Same. 16mo, paper, 25c. 

“It has the charm of naturalness, which belongs to simplic- 
ity. * * * It is its simple human interest that gives the 
book its strongest appeal.” —Atheneum, London, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia. A Study of Histori- 
cal Biography. By Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D., LL.D. Pro- 
fusely and beautifally illustrated. 2vols, 8vo. $10. 

“A work which reflects upon him (Mr. Schuyler) very great 
credit as a painstaking and conscientious student; one who has 
toiled for the benefit of English readers in dark places to them 
inaccessible.’—London Atheneum. 

The Story of Chinese Gordon. By A. E. Hake. 8vo, pp- 
407. Portraits and maps. lon. $4.50. 

“His story is not only rich in humility, abnegation, contempt 
for merely objective human pleasures; it reveals to us a sin- 
gularly bappy man.*’— Spectator, London. 

Balzac. By E. E. Saltus. Pp. 199. $1.25. 

“Thus divertingly does Mr. Saltus in his engaging little vol- 
ume lead us along the pathway of M. de Balzac’s vagaries of 
genius, sketching the man with an apt, quick pencil, describ- 
ing the literary universe which he created.”—Literary World. 
ee Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. Pp. 344. 


Richard Baxter. By G. D. Boyle, M.A. “Heroes af Chris- 
tian History.” Pp. 170. Te. 

Wendell Phillips. Hix Orations, Speeches, Lectures and 
Letters. With a Biographical Sketch. Pp. 562, Paper, 50c. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Irving’s Works. ‘ 7he Stuyvesant Edition.’ Comprising 
all of Irving’s works excepting Life of Washington. 7 vols., 
8vo. Cloth, $12; half leat er, B15. 

“A very desirable edition of Irving at alow price. It is printed 
on good paper from large, clear type, and bound in a very neat 
and durable manner.”* 

Bound Together; A Sheaf of Papers. 
*Reveries of a Bachelor.” 7 291. $1.25. 

It is a long time since we have had anything from the pen of 
the author cf the ever-delightful “Reveries of a Bachelor,”’ and 
his ** Sheaf of Papers,”’ ought to contain an abundance of gar- 
nered richness, 

Doctor Johns. Being a Narrative of Certain Events in the 
Life of an Orthodox Minister of Connecticut. By the au- 
thor of ** Reveries of a Bachelor." New and Rev Edi- 
tion. Pp. 431. 


Deqyintem and Other Essays. Pp. 283. 


“Tf ever there was a spirit thoroughly invigorated by the 
* joy of right — it is thatof the author of these 
pieces."’— Atlantic Monthly. 
The Essays of Shirley. By John Skelton, LL.D. 2 vols. 
Half leather. Zuinburg. Net, $8.75. 
Stories of the Old World. By the Rev. A. J. Church, 
M.A. “ Classics for Children.”’ Boards. 40c. 


ART—THE DRAMA, 


The Art of the Old English Potter. A L. M. Solon. 
Printed on hand-made Dutch panes, and illustrated with 
fifty etchings by the author. edition ia limited to 260 
copies. Folio, pp. 209. London. Net, $45. 

Modern Painters of yl Things. By John Ruskin, 
LL.D. New and cheap edition. Five volumes complete in 
two, with all the w engravings. $4. 

The Cup, and the Falcon. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. Pp. 146. $1. 


English Comic Dramatists. Edited by O. Crawfurd. 
“ Parchment Series.’ Pp. 283. $1.25. 
The Register. Farce. 


By the author of 
25 


By John Fiske. 


By W. D. Howells. Pp. 91, 50c. 
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POETRY—MUSIC. 


us Poeticum Boreale. The Poetry of the Old 
orthern Tongue. From the Earliest Times to the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited, classified and translated, with 
introduction, excursus and notes. By G. V ——™* A.,, 
sia.se G. Powell, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo. ndon, Net, 


=e West of Alfred, .¥ Tennyson, Poet Lau- 
New edition. ge? 640. Portrait. Plain, $1.50; 
gilt sides and edges, $2. 


Airs from Areaty, and Elsewhere, By H. 


aan charming iittle volume of graceful poetry.—Boston Ga- 
€ 


The Life and Poems of 1 eat Edit- 


Co 


©. Bunner. 


ed by his sister. Pp. 313. Portrait 


The Retrospect. A Poem in Four Cantos. 
Jones. Pp. 151. $1. 


The Franklin Square Song Collection. 
as 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns. 


SCIENCE—METAPHYSICS. 

Darwinism: Stated by Darwin Himself. Characteristic 
Passages from the Writings of Charles Darwin. Selected 
and arranged by N. Sheppard. Pp. 351. $1.50. 

“Give a satisfactory view of Darwin's theories, without the 
time and labor required to read through all his bulky and 
learned volumes.’’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The Chief Wweehe of Benedict De Spinoza. 
lated by R. H. M. Elwes. 

Net, $3. 

Kallos. A Treatise on the Scientific Culture of Personal 
Beauty, and the Cure of Ugiiness. By a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Pp 168. London. Net, $1.25. 

Spinning Woolen and Worsted: Being a Practical 
Treatise for the use of all Persons Engaged in these 
Trades, By W. S. B. McLaren, M.A. “ Manuals of 
Technology.”” Pp. 236. $2. 

Flowers and Their Pedigrees. 
266. $1.50. 


By J. A. T. 


No. 2. 


8vo, paper. 


Trans- 
Bohn’s Library, London. 2 vols. 


By Grant Allen. Pp. 


The Steam Boiler. Its Care and Management, with in- 


structions Zor increasing the efficiency and economy and | 
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| The Bowsham Puzzle. By John Babhesten. 


insuring the durability and longevity of all classes of steam | 


_ etc. By Stephen Roper. Pp. 131. Leather, tuck, 


Roper’s Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers 


Education and emestecs. By D. Kay, F.R.G.S. Pp. 
490. London, Net, $2.65. 

Wentworth and Hill’s " Examination Manuals. No. 1, 
Arithmetic. No.2, Algebra. Boards, each, 40c, 

Praenomina ; or, The Etymology of the Prine Chris- 
tian Names # Great Britain and Ireland. 8. Char- 
nock, Ph.D., F.S.A. Pp. 128. London. Me $2.10. 

THE HOME. 

My House. An Ideal. By O. B. Bunce. Pp. 108. Paper, 

50c; leather, flexible, $1. 


“A picture of taste, comfort and refinement which it is im- 
possibile to contemplate without a strong desire to realize it.” 
Boston Gazette. 

How to Decorate Our Ceilings, Walls and Floors. By M. E. 
James, with crew and Colored Illustrations. Pp. 86. 
London. Net, $1.40. 

Household Conveniences. Being the Experience of 
Many Practical Writers, with Numerous Illustrations. Pp. 

Farm Conveniences, A Practical Hand-Book for the 
Farm,with Numerous Illustrations. Pp. 240. $1.50. 

“A study of these volumes (‘Farm Conveniences,’ and 
‘Household ¢ Conveniencies’) by any one having work to do, may 
save Fam AS dollar and many an hour of valuable time.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Hand - Book of Tree-planting; or, Why, ig yl What 
and How to Piant. By N. H. Egleston. Pp. 125, 7 


FIC Faerie UMOROUS. 
Times of Frederick I. “ Zhe ort 8 = Aiorten. - 
the Swedish of Z. Topelins. Pp. 370 
“Phe stories are classic in theme, mina and style, and 
afford a satisfaction to literary taste that it seldom experiences 
in their class of fiction.’”-— Boston Globe 


From 


“Standard 
Library.’ Pp. 222. Paper, 25c.; cloth, 

“ Exceedingly clever in plot, admirable in its drawings of 
scenes and characters of vi lage life, and thoroughly amusing 
= — quiet and natural humor that pervades it.”—Boston 
FZ 


preface of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmlth, with a 


face -_ Notes by A. Dobson. ‘* Parchment "Series." 


" The ide ideal tdition of the “* Vicar of Wakefield.”—Saturday 


Review, London. 


and Firemen who wish to procure a license, certificate or | 


permit, etc. By Stephen Roper. Pp. 66. Leather, $2. 
Dynamic Electricity. Its Modern Use and Measurement, 
chiefly in its application to electric lighting and telegraphy. 
Including some points in electric iighting. By Dr. John 
Hopkinson, F.R.S. On the measurement of electricity 
for Commercial Purposes. By J. N. Shoalbred, M. +4 
C.E Electric Light Arithmetic. By R. E. Day, ME 
** Van Nostrand'’s Science Series ** Boards, 50c 


Topographical Surveying. By G J. Specht, C.E 
Now 3 ethods by Prof. A. 8. Hardy. Geometry of Posi- 
tion Applied to Surveying. By J. B. McMaster, C.E. 

* Van Nostrand’s Science Series.” Boards, 50c 
ECONOMICS—SOCIOLOGY. 

The Elements of Political Ecomomy. From the 
French of Emile De Laveleye. With an Introduction and 
Supplementary Chapter. By F. W. Taussig. Pp. 288. $1.50. 

Protection to Young Industries. as Applied in the 


United States. A study in Economic History. By F. W. 
Taussig, Ph.D. Pp. 72. > 


Her Washington Season. By Jeanie G. Lincoln. Pp. 
207. $1.50. 
| Bethesda. By Barbara Elbon. Pp. 313. $1. 
| A Wife Hard Won. By Julia McN. Wright. Pp. 320. $1. 
Kitty’s Conquest. By C. King, U.S.A. Pp. 302. $1. 
Not Like Other Girls. By Rosa N. Carey. Pp. 463. 


| Esther. By Frances 8. Compton. 


=, NS gp of Value. By W. L. Jordan, F.R.G.S. 
147. London. Net, $1.75. 
me Historical este. of Socialiam in England. By H. 
. Hyndman. Pp. 4 . $3. 
Re mtiction. By G. "w. po Economic Tracts, No. 
I. Paper, 15c. 


REFERENCE—EDUCATION. 

The Statesman’s Year Book for 1884. Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
Edited by J. 8S. Keltie. London. Pp. 876. 3. 

“The standard statistical and historical annual of the civil- 
ized world.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Men of the Time. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, con- 
taining Biographical Notes of Eminent Characters of Both 


Sexes. Eleventh Edition, revised and brought down to the 
present time. By T. Cooper, F.S.A. 8vo. Pp. 1,168. $5. 
By M. G. Maul- 


as i Xt pion of Statistics. 
American p Ba dres and Treasury of Facts, Statistical, 
Financial and Political, for 1884. Edited by A. R. Spofford: 
gi bo” abridged, pp. 312, 25c. Cloth, complete, pp. 381. 


| A Real Queen. 


Paper, 25c; cloth, $1. 
Pp. 302. $1.00. 
Luelle; A Southern Romance. By R. Penfield. Pp. 349. $1.50. 


Clovernook; or, Recollections of Our Neighborhood in the 
West. By ‘Alice Carey. ition. 2 vols. $2.50. 


New Ed 
Called Back. By H. Conway. “Leisure Hour Series.” 


Pp. 254. Paper, 25c; cloth, $1. 
The Lone Ranche. By Captain Mayne Reid. Pp. 398. 
$1.50. 
The Picture. By Charles Reade. Pp. 48. 15c. 


Pecks Boss Book. By G. W. Peck. Pp.252. Paper, 50 
cloth, $1. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Red Riding Hood. By Fanny E. M. Notley. 20c. 


A Short History of Our Own Times. By J. Mc- 
Carthy. 25c. 


More Leaves from Queen Victoria's Journal of a Life in 
the Highlands. 15c. 


The Wizard’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. 25c 
By R. E. Francillon. 20c. 


Mr. Nobody. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 20c. 


| Virginia Cookery Book. Compiled by Mary 8. Smith. 25c. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Mediator. The Operation of the Son of God in 
7S. and in Grace. ‘“ The Bampton Lectures for 1882." 
By Peter G. Medd. M.A., 8vo, pp. 584. $4.50. 
igious Thought and Life in India. An account 
— the Religions of the Indian Peoples, based on a Lifer 
Study of their Literature and on Personal inven in 
their Own Country. By M. Williams, M.A.. C.I Part 
I. Vedism, Brahminism and Hinduism. vo, “pp. 520. 
London. Net, $6.30. 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. 
By A. P. Stanley, D.D. New Edition. 8 vols. $6. 














The Marriage Ring. By the Right Reverend Jeremy Tay- 
lor, D.D. A reprint from the fourth edition of his Eniau- 
and published in 1673. Edited, with a preface, appendix 
an , oo Fee $. — M.A., LL.M. Quarto, pp. 

ive 
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eeahen ts in Lands of + A Record of Missionary | 


Labor among Greenlanders, Eskimos, Patagonians, etc. 
Syrians, Armenians, . oY} Persians, BP ptians and 
Jews. By R. Young. With an i tex" Tes the Right 
Hon. The Ear! of Shaftesbury, K.G. . 
* We know of no bird's-eye view of Miss ay 80 . con- 
densed, comprehensive and as well informed as may be ob- 
tained in this book.” —Christian Leader. 


Characteristics of Christianity. By S. Leathes, D.D. 
Pp. 198. $2. 


Saneriey, 2 and Other Sermons. By the Rev. F. C. Ewer, 
8.T.D. With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. G. F. Sey- 


| Hellerism. Second-Sight Mystery. 


yes or price, by ni Me CLUB & Co., Chicago.) 


moar, D.D., and a Memoir by C. T. Congdon. Pp. 543. | 
1.75. 


baie * Idee of the Apostle Paul. Translated into their 
odern Equivalents. By J. F. Clarke. Pp. 436. $1.50. 
Ri on to the Point. From the Writings of T. L. Cuyler, 
.D. Selected by Mary 8. Haynes. With an introduction 
by Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. Pp. 264. $ 
Jubilee Services, June 24-27, 1883. An account of 
the Celebration of the Fiftieth ‘Anniversary of the First 
a ye eee of Chicago. Pp.116. Paper, net, T5c. ; 
cloth, net, $1. 
Homiletios, Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. G. J. Da- 
p- 207. Paper. London. Net, 9c. 


..' R. 2. Friumphant. Its Defensive and Ag ressive 
Victories. By J. P. Newman, D.D., LL.D ‘andard 
Library.” Pp. 136. Paper, 15c.; cloth, T5c. 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Recently discov- 
ered and published by Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan 
of Nicomedia. Edited, with a translation, introduction 

notes, by R. D. Hitchcock and Francis Brown. 8vo, 
pp. 37. Paper, 50c. 

Green Pastures. For the Shepherd's Lambs. Compiled 
and arranged by Rose Porter. 35c. 


The DE Pee oe in the Pulpit. By M. R. Vincent, 


The Disci ipline of ‘Tem tation, and Other Thoughts for 
wot and the Holy Week. By H. Sidebotham, M.A. Pp. 


The gene ors Hands. Good Friday Addresses. By 
the Rev. A. Williamson, M.A. Pp. 61. London. 35c. 
Bagger Gift. Bible Forget Me Nots, Golden Grain, Bible 
Heartsease. Three Dainty Little Devotional Volumes, in 
a neat box, by the author of Morning and Night Watches. 

$1. 


MEDICAL. 

A Companion To the United States Pharmaco- 
pote. Being a commentary on the latest Edition of the 
rmacopelu, and containing the Descriptions, Proper- 
ties, Uses, and Doses of all Official and numerous unofficial 
Drugs and Preparations in Current Use in the United 
States, together with Practical Hints, Working Formulas, 
ete. By U. Oldberg, Phar.D., and 0, A. Wall, M.D., Ph.G. 
With over 650 Original Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 1, 216. Sheep, 

net, my half morocco, net, 


al Pathology. wt Meneal for Sipteete and Prac- 


titioners. By G Joodhead, M.D. P.E. 8vo, 
pp. 484. b 
A Meaval of Practical Hygiene. By E. A. Parkes, 


.F.R.S. Edited by F. 5S. B. F. De Chanmont, M.D., 
F Ra. From the Last sanien Edition. With an ap- 
pow giving the American Practice in Matters 5} 
Hygiene. Prepared by and under the Supervision of 
N. Owen. Two vols. inone. 8vo, $5. 

Medical Education, and the Regulation of the Practice of 
Medicine in the United States and Canada. Prepared by 
the Illinois State Board of Health. Revised and corrected 
to March 1, 1884. 8vo, pp. 270. Net, $3. 


Illustrations of the Influence of the Min avU 


the Body in Health and Disease. Designed to Eluc Rate ‘ 


the Action of the imagination. By D . Tuke, M.D., ete. 
Second ion. 8vo, pp. 482. 

A Year Book of Soseerz 8 1883. Edited by C. H. 
Knight, M.D. 8vo, pp. 197. 

A Year Book of Therapeutics for ieee. Edited by 

R. W. Amidon, M.D. 8vo, pp. 250. $1.50. 

che Cinchona Barks, Pharmacognostically considered. 
By F. A. Flackiger, Ph.D. Translated, with some addit- 
ional notes, by F. B. Power, Ph D. 8vo, pp. 101. $1.50. 


A Manyal of Obstetrics. By A. F. A. King, M.D. New 
d Revised Pp. 338. $2. 


A gnert Manual for ‘Monthly Nurses. By C. J. Cul- 
lingworth, M 





{April 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Games Played in the London International Chess 
Tournament, 1883. Edited by J. I. Minchin, with the as- 
sistance of the English masters Zukertort, — Mason 
and Bird. 8vo, pp. 371. London. Net, $4.20. 

Glege em Ss fom the Spirit World. By Kate Irving. 

P 

Supernatural Vision. 

What is it? A mystery. A comp ete —- for teaching 
this peculiar art. By Harry Hermon. Pp. 1 $1. 

Hand-Book of Modern Palmistry. By Prof. V. De- 
Metz. Illustrated. Pp. 130. $1.25. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 











BINDINGS FOR 7 HE DIAL. 


The April number of THE DIAL 
completes the Fourth Volume, and 
contains a full Index and Title- 
page. Subscribers wishing thetr copies 
of the volume bound can send them to 
the Publishers for that purpose. 

Price of Cloth Binding, $1 per Volume. 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

Wabash Ave., cor. Madison St., CHICAGO. 








NOW READY. 
Duntzer’s Life of Goethe. 


Translated by Tuomas W. Lyster. With fifty-four 
illustrations, including many authentic portraits, 
etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


Lirds of Htarit and San 


Domingo. 


By Cuarues B. Cory, P.L.S. This beautiful and 
entirely original work will contain from six- 
teen to twenty full-page plates, 9xil4¢ inches, 
from original drawings, each copy accurately 

painted in water-colors, with descriptive text. 
Zdition strictly limited to three hundred copies, 
and sold only to subscribers. Four parts, each $5. 


Biogen. 


A Speculation on the origin and nature of life. 
y Prof. E.urorr Covers. 1 vol., square 16mo. 
Parchment paper, 75 cents. 


“The scientific mind, working on scientific grounds, has 
found and recognized the » — body within the natural 
man, without help from religion or revelation, and thus scienti- 
fieally confutes the doctrine of annihilation, so often the poor 
conclusion of materialistic research. It is ae to find 
this momentous theme thus apgeeamies. and —_ such simple 
and purely scientific data as that of which Professor Coues has 

e use.” 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


An Epitome of Ancient, Me- 
diceval and Modern 
Ehistory. 


By Cart Pxiorrz. Translated, with extensive ad- 
ditions, by Wr.t1aMm H. Tr1.1Nenast, Assistant 
in Harvard University Library. With very full 
Index. Crown, 8vo, $3. 

An admirably concise and accurate general hist- 
ory, embracing the salient features in the records 
of all nations and peoples of which any account has 
come down tous. The great facts in history, whether 
of outward deeds or of shaping ideas, are here 
stated in their sequence, so that the reader of the 


book may gain a clear and adequate comprehension | 
of the order and development and significance of the | 


world’s political, social, and meral history. It is 
excellently adapted for use in colleges, seminaries, 
academies, and schools, as well as for private libra- 
ries. 


A Comprehensive Commen- 
tary on the Quran. 


Comprising Sale’s Translation and Preliminary Dis- 
course, with additional Notes and Emendations. 
Together with a complete Index to the Text, 
Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By the Rev. 
E. M. Wuerry. Vol. 32 in the “ Philosophical 
Library.” Vol. 11, $4.50. 

This Commentary is intended to enable readers 
to ascertain as readily as possible the teaching of the 

Quran on any particular subject. 


Riverside Literature Series. 
NO. 5. 
Whittier's Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud 


Muller, and Other Poems. With Biographical | 


Sketch and Notes. Paper, 15c. 
The books of this series, though intended pri- 
marily for school use, are excellent for family read- 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 


Bethesda. 


By BARBARA ELBON. 
12mo, cloth, extra, uniform with “ Mr. Isaacs,” “A 
Great Treason,” etc. $1. 


MACMILLAN’s DoLLtaR Novets. New Vo.vume. 


Bethesda. 


By BARBARA ELBON. 
12mo. $1. 





| Recently Published in same Series: 


| A Great Treason. 


By MARY A. M. HOPPUS. 
12mo. $1. 

“Tt is a sensible relief to light upon a book which 
has for its foundation the events of some remarkable 
| period of the world’s history. * * * ‘A Great 
Treason’ will certainly recommend itself to those 
readers who ask more from a novel than the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour.”—Morning Post. 

“Miss Hoppus tells a story of the American War 
of Independence in a characteristic and attractive 
style, which accommodates itself both to the time 
and to the scene, without affectation or extrava- 
gance. History and fiction are adroitly blended, 
and it is difficuit to say which part of the tale is the 
most interesting.”’— Atheneum. 

“Investing with a romantic glow the entire his- 
| tory of the Revolutionary War. * * * The book 
| has a peculiar charm.”—New York Observer. 


| Hester. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
12mo. $1. 
“At her best, she is, I think, with one or two ex- 
| ceptions, the best of living novelists. She is at her 
| best in ‘ Hester.’’’— Academy. 





ing, since they comprise some of the best portions of | 


the writings of several of the most illustrious Ameri- 
can authors. 


THe Anpover Review 
FOR APRIL 


Contains a complete translation of the recently dis- 


covered MS. on 
“ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 

With a synopsis and critical review of Bishop Bry- 
ennios’s Introduction. 

“THe CHRISTIAN Ministry.” President Porter. 

“THetstic Evotution.” Rev. F. H. Johnson. 

With other important Articles and full Editorial 
Departments. 

ice 30c.; yearly subcription (12 numbers), $3. 
*,* For sale by Newsdealers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. BosTON. 


Mr. Isaacs. 


A TALE OF MODERN INDIA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
12mo. §$1. 


| De Climanallaaa. 


A TRUE STORY. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs.” 
12mo. $1. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 FourtH AVENUE, NEw York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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DoDD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A STUDENTS’ EDITION OF 
Rawlinson's Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World. 


The work will be complete in five volumes, arranged 
as follows: 

Vols. 1, 2, and 3, The Five Great Monarchies. 

Vol. 4, . The Sixth Great Monarchy. 

Vol. 5, . The Seventh Great Monarchy. 


It will be printed from the same plates as our | 


regular edition, and will contain all the plates, 
maps, etc., of that edition. Price for the set of five 
volumes, $6.25. 

This edition is an exact reprint, page for page, of the Eng- 
lish edition ; it is in large type, and the illustrations are in- 
serted in the text and the notes at the foot of the page where 
they be/ong. 


Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
BY E. P. ROE. 

A limited popular edition, quarto, with numerous 
~_ »” illustrations designed for this edition by 
H. W. McVickar. In wrapper, 25 cents. 

The cheap edition of BAnniers BurNED Away, published 
two years ago, had an immediate sale of 85,000 copies. During 
that year and since then, the sale of the 12mo edition at $1.50 
has been larger than ever, No more of the cheap edition of 
Barriers vill be printed. The cheap edition of Curstnut 
Bure will also be limited. and its publication not continued 
after the immediate demand is supplied. 


CA ROLA. 


A Story. By Hespa Srrerron. 12mo. $1.25. 


Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. 

Since the appearance of the last edition of 
“ Bryan’s Dictionary’ in 1849, the publication of 
many valuable works on art, as well as other new 
sources of information, has furnished a vast amount 


of new material for the correction and enlargement | 


of the work. It is anticipated that the new matter 
introduced will increase the work to double its 
former size 

It will be issued in about 12 monthly parts, and in 
two royal octavo volumes. Price per part, $1.75. 

Parts I and IT are now ready, and the others will 
follow at intervals of a month, completing the work 
within the current year. 





A TIMELY BOOK. 
The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. 


A Record of Travel and ~~ chiefly in the Basé 
Country, being Personal Experiences and Adven- 
tures during Three Winters Spent in the Soudan. 
By F. L. James, M.A., F.R.G.S. With 40 full-page 
illustrations and 3 maps. Royal 8vo, cloth, $5. 
“His description of the people and productions of this 

region, its s and caravan routes, its rivers and water 

courses—in fine, of its topography, conformation, facilities for 
intercommunication, and avenues to the adjacent districts of 

Egypt north of the Soudan—is perhaps the fullest, most 

minute, most accurate, as it undoubtedly is the most 

cooen that is available to the general reader.—Harper's 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


755 Broadway, New York. 





THE DIAL. il, 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Popucar Numpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by ail Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 


27 & 29 W. 23D ST., NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


A manual of suggestions for beginners in litera- 
ture. Comprising a description of publishing 
methods and arrangements, directions for the pre- 
paration of MSS. for the press, explanations of the 
details of book manufacturing, with instructions 
for proof-reading and specimens of typography, the 
text of the United States copyright law and in- 
formation concerning International copyrights, 
together with general hints for authors. Third 
Edition. Octavo, cloth extra. $1. 


The manual contains nothing about Aldines nor Elzevirs, 
but sticks severely to the business in hand; and, whatever 
the publishers may think of it, authors and readers and all 
who use books must recognize in the manual a firm, friendly 
hand extended where one was sorely needed.”"— N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 

“The work itself,though a small one, is of great value. It 
modestly purports to be ay | a manual of suggestions for 
beginners in literature, but there is much in it which the 
most experienced literary veteran can read with profit, not 
merely for the views it suggests, but for the information it con- 
tains. "— NV. ¥. Evening Post. 

“It is, in fact, a practical statement of the whole mass of 
»yractical information which writers have hitherto had to learn 

rom long experience and from many mortifying mistakes and 
miscalculations.”— NW. Y. World. 


Putnam's new Catalogue sent upon application. 











JOHN HoLLanpD. 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Ete. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, **‘ For Great Evasticity 
AND GENERAL ExceLience.” See Report of Judges, pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 


19 West Fourtn Srreer, Cincinnati. 
Iltustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 























‘4 Work of immense utility, both 


an Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.” 


1884.] THE DIAL. 397 








THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY: 


An Entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words in 
the English Language, with a Full Account of Their Origin, 


Meaning Pronunciation and Use. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
To be Completed in about Twelve Divistonal Volumes. Price £3 per Volume. 


Amonc THE Distinctive Features oF THE Encyctopépic DicTIoNaARY ARE: 


1. Its thoroughly encyclopedic character, the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary being not only a compre- 
hensive dictionary, but also a complete encyclo- 
pedia to all branches of knowledge. 


2. Its comprehensiveness and its wideness of 
range, not only modern words, whether of an ordin- 
ary or of a technical and scientific nature, finding a 
place in the work, but also all obsolete words and 
phrases to be met with in the works of English 
writers from the thirteerfth century to the present 
day. 


3. The history of each word and the historical 
and logical development of its various meanings and 
uses are traced out, showing to the reader by illus- 
trative quotations the history and development of 
each word—such a system being for the first time 
fully carried out in the present work. 


4. The richness and completeness of the illustra- 
tive quotations, the value of which is materially in- 
creased by the fulness and exactness of the refer- 
ences. 


5. The treatment of the etymological portion of 
the work in accordance with the results of the latest 
researches in Comparative Philology; and the 





grouping of the various spellings of each word under 
the principal form. 


6. The exactness and clearness of the pronunci- 
ations, the system adopted being simple, and at the 
same time of such a nature as to show clearly and 
readily the minutest differences in the phonetic val- 
ues of the vowels. 


7. The large increase in the number of words 
registered, which is shown by the following estimate 
of the number of words appearing in well known 
Dictionaries: 

Johnson's Dictionary, Todd’s Edition...... 58,000 
Johnson’s Dictionary, Latham’s Edition..... 63,000 
Webster’s Dictionary (American), early edi- 


GU, Sask igotsgssdcuauescpeavedmes 70,000 
Worcester’s Dictionary (American) and Sup- 

plement, recently published ..... eee 116,000 
Webster’s Dictionary (American) and Supple- 

ment, recently published.... ..-......-. 118, 
The Imperial Dictionary, new edition....... 130,000 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary... .......6..04+ 150,000 


8. The numerous pictorial illustrations, although 
eminently artistic in character, are in no sense mere 
embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate 
the text. 





This Work will form a complete Dictionary of the English Language, giving the etymol- 


ogy of each word, and its proper pronunciation, its definition, and its various significations. 
In addition to this, certain subjects will be treated in the exhaustive form more specially 
characteristic of an Encyclopedia. The present work will contain several hundred words not 
included in any other English Dictionary, while the definitions given and the examples quoted 
are the result of original research and independent study. 


*,.* Prospectus with Specimen Pages sent, on application, to any address. 


NOW RE AD CASSELL & COMPANY’S special Catalogue of Books suita- 
. ble for Public and Private Libraries, which, with their complete 


Catalogue, will be forwarded by mail, prepaid, to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Liurtep, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 
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LATEST BOOKS : 


Volume Four of Bancroft's 
United States. 


Fourth Volume of the new revised edition of 
the History of the United States, by GrorGEe 
BancrortT. S8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 
To be completed in six volumes. 

“A comparison of this instalment of the revised edition 
with its equivalent in the former edition impresses us with the 
candor, the thoroughness, and the conscienticusness of Mr. 
Bancroft’s revisions. Every page reveals some touch of the 
artist's hand, softening the language where it had run into 
needless asperity, but without detracting from its sinewy 
vigor, pruning redundancies, rounding off or smoothing down 
sunaetnene or infelicities, modifying statements so as to cause 
them to conform more exactly to newly-discovered evidence 
—in fine, practically producing a new work while preserving 
the substantial integrity of the old one.""—Harper'’s Magazine. 


Darwinism Stated by Dar- 
win Himself : 


Characteristic Passages from the Writings of 
Charles Darwin. Selected and arranged by 
Professor NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo, cloth, 
360 pages. Price, $1.50. 

By means of a systematic selection of paxsages from the 
various writings of Charles Darwin, the reader of this volume 
is enabled to grasp readily the scope of Darwin's argument as 
to the origin and evolution of species. 


Ill, 


The Vicar of Wakefield. 


With a preface and notes by Austin Dosson. 
Parchment series. Antique, gilt top. Price, 
$1.25. 

The chief feature of this reprint are the notes, which are 
full of curious research, and copiously illustrate Goldsmith's 
masterpiece from contemporary literature. . . . “ Mr. Austin 

m has presented us with the ideal edition of the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ not too large, yet ample in its form, carefully 
supplied with the needful notes, adorned with a little, spright- 
ly preface, ete., ete.”"—Saturday Review. 


Hlana-Book of T ree-Plant- 


img; 


Or, Why to Plant, Where to Plant, What to 
Plant, How to Plant. By Narsanre. H. 


Eexeston, Chief of Forestry Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Flowersand their Ped grees. 


By Grant ALLEN, author of “Vignettes of 
ature,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

No writer treats scientific subjects with so much ease and 
charm of style as Mr. Grant Allen. His sketches in the maga- 
zines have well been called fascinating, and the present vol- 
ume, being a collection of various papers, will fully sustain 
| reputation as an eminently entertaining and suggestive 

iter. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail. post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


DIAL. 





/WEBSTER'S 


UNABRIDGED. 
GET THE BEST. 


Standard Authority with the U. S. Supreme Court 
and in the Government Printing Office. Recom- 
mended by the State Superintendents of Education 
in 36 States. Contains 3,000 more Words and nearly 
2,000 more Illustrations than any other American 
Dictionary. 


WARMLY INDORSED 


By such high authorities as Geo. Bancroft, Wm. H. 
Prescott, John L. Motley, Fitz-G. Halleck, B. H. 
Smart, Ezra Abbot, Wm. T. Harris, R. W. Emerson, 
John G. Whittier, W. D. Howells, J. G. Holland, 
James T. Fields, Geo. P. Marsh, Kemp P. Battle. 


“Tt has all along kept a leading place, and the 
New Edition brings it fairly up to date.”—London 
Times, June, 1882. 


The Unabridged is now supplied, at a small ad- 
ditional cost, with 


Denison’s Patent Rererence [Nvex, 
A valuable and time-saving invention. 


[April, 1884. 








“The greatest improvement in book-making that has 
been made in a hundred years.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
G. & C. Merriam & CO., Pub’s, Springfield, Mass. 





Turee New Novets. 
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Kitiy’s Conquest. 
A Novel. By Cuarues Kine, U.S.A., 
“The Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. 
cloth, $1. 
The many admirers of “ The Colonel’s Daughter” 
will be pleased to learn that this new story by Capt. 


author of 
16mo, extra 


Charles King is now ready. It is said to even 
more interesting than its predecessor. 

A Wife Hard Won. 
A Love-Story. By Junta McNatr Wricut. 16mo, 


extra cloth, $1. 


A very entertaining story of — life, by the 
well known authoress, Mrs, Julia McNair Wright. 


Not Like Other Garls. 


A Novel. By Rosa Noucnetre Carey, author of 
“Wooed and Married,” “ Nellie’s Memories,” 
“Queenie’s Whim,” etc. 16mo, extra cloth, $1; 
paper cover, 25c. 

A charming story of social life in England. 


*,* Hor sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mai, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 





1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


715-717 MARKET St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Printep sy Knient & LEonaRD, CHICAGO, 








